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STAGE ART TO-DAY. 


r T was shown in last month’s THEATRE that our English 
i, plays of the present time are, out of all comparison, 
better than the English plays of, say, sixteen years 
ago; and the proof was easy work, as of a fact which 
no one seriously disputes. In effect, to-day is a time 
of considerable achievement and greater promise for 
the British playwright; while in 1878, and for some 
yearsafter, he had very little to say for himself that was 
worth the hearing. Robertson was dead, Albery and 
Wills had done their best work, Mr. Gilbert was starting the 
series of operas which were to rob us of the chance of another 
Pygmalion, another Sweethearts ; and the days of Pinero and 
Wilke, of Jones and Grundy, had not yet come. 

But in the history of acting 1878 and its fellows will holda 
very different place. It was on the 30th of December in that 
year that Mr. Irving began his career as a manager with that 
famous revival of Hamlet in which Miss Ellen Terry was the 
Ophelia; a date memorable indeed in the stage history of our 
time. Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft were then producing at the 
Prince of Wales's a series of modern plays acted—one might 
almost say to perfection—by themselves, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, 
Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. Forbes Robertson, and others of the very 
first rank. Mr. Hare, at the Court, had also a magnificent 
company—middle-aged playgoers cannot have forgotten their 
performances in Olivia, Lady Flora, New Men and Old Acres. 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, at the Criterion, was time after time 
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easily eclipsing the originals in his reproductions of French farce 
—a notable instance was Betsy, incomparably better acted than 
Bébé at the Gymnase, even though our brilliant actor-manager did 
not appearin it himself. For Mr. Wyndham put it on to give 
himself a summer holiday, and it kept him out of his own 
theatre for a year. Then a new school of musical comedy had 
just been founded at the Opera Comique; and good work was 
being done at the Vaudeville and other theatres. 

Here, it will beseen, is a record not easily to be beaten by any 
theatre in any age. Yet we might venture to head this article 
What we have Gained ; for gains there have been since 1878, and 
substantial ones, so substantial indeed that this paper will be 
devoted wholly to their narration. The “ devil’s advocate’”’ 
must have his say, and unburden his soul in the matter of actor- 
managers and other vexed questions on some future day. Though 
in favour of the actor-manager there is distinctly a word to be 
said, as it shall be presently. 

There is a question that we may ask, and boldly, in 1894, 
which could not have been hazarded in a whisper, a generation 
ago—even twenty years ago. ‘‘ Where does the English school 
of acting now stand, 2s compared with the schools of other 
nations—France, Germany, Italy ?” 

This we will not directly answer; for to say that the English 
school is the best in the world were to assert what cannot well 
be proved, and what few people even to-day would be likely to 
accept without the fullest proof. But we will say that now, 
probably for the first time since the days of Edmund Kean, there 
is no school which the common consent of experts would rank 
above our own. 

And to the Englishman apt to disparage his country’s art, we 
would suggest a test which really is not difficult of application, 
even for the non-expert. When one visits the theatres of various 
countries, including his own, in which has one to ‘‘ make allow- 
ances’”’ least? Last year, when the Comédie Frangaise came to 
London, we were told continually, ‘‘Oh, you have to allow for 
their conventions.”’ In Italy, looking at some shabby decorations, 
one says, ‘‘ They don’t care so much for these things abroad ’’— 
as if such carelessness were almost a virtue. In Germany, one 
has to get accustomed to the voice of the prompter—a sound 
practically unknown in London, except in one or two houses on 
first nights. These things indeed may not in themselves prove 
everything; but one is apt to argue that where the greatest care 
is taken, where nothing but the best is allowed to suffice in any 
department, there probably will the best acting be found. 

A proof of the importance of the British school is the number 
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of its theatres which are devoted to work of the very highest 
kind, modern and classical. What has the Paris of 1894 to set 
against our Lyceum, St. James’s, Haymarket, Garrick, Comedy, 
Criterion? Here are no less than six theatres where the staple 
entertainment is either Shakspere or the best of our living 
dramatists’ work, for which the most cultivated and intelligent 
acting is a necessity. And to reckon these alone is to leave out 
of account Drury Lane and the Adelphi, where melodrama is 
admirably played; the Court, the Globe, the Vaudeville, Terry’s, 
Toole’s, the Strand, where capital farce-acting is often to be 
seen; the Savoy, with its distinct school of musical comedy ; 
the ingenuity of the burlesque-work at the Gaiety, Prince of 
Wales’s, Lyric, and (at present) Daly’s; and the frequent experi- 
ments, sometimes of high interest, at other theatres. 

And if our yearly output of acting in the highest fields of the 
drama exceeds that of Paris in quantity, it need fear no com- 
parison in quality. Let ustake examples of two kinds of play, 
widely different, but each of the highest order ; historical tragedy 
in verse, and modern comedy of pure dialogue. The Comédie 
Francaise was chary of its tragedy last year, but it is fair to take 
as an example the piece they set in the forefront of their battle, 
Par le Glaive, which was chosen for the début of Mounet-Sully, 
and was certainly among the best acted of their verse plays. 
Compare with this a ‘‘ history ” ot Shakspere’s, full in like fashion 
of small but important characters, and by no means depending 
wholly on hero and heroine—Henry the Eighth, as it was magnifi- 
cently produced by Mr. Irving. Taking them all round, which 
of these two performances was the completer, the more scholarly, 
the nobler in passion and pathos, the freer from rant and mere 
conventionality ? 

In comedy, set the performance of that delightful Francillon, 
the masterpiece of the master who wrote it, against that of our 
own Lady Windermere’s Fan. In the production at the Francais, 
excellent as no doubt it was, a real improvement could have been 
suggested in almost every character; the Duke was conventional, 
the husband far indeed from one’s ideal, the comedian lacking in 
comedy. Surely one could not thus have criticised the admirable 
performance at the St. James’s. 

We will not further labour this argument ; one does not care to 
preach.to the converted, and it is difficult to imagine that any 
one who has seriously watched the modern drama of England 
and the Continent will deny that we have now at least the right 
to measure ourselves against any foreign theatre. One would 
hardly have dared to say this in 1878 ; and there are other proofs 
of our advance upon those days, brilliant as they were. 
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That there are many more educated men and women on the 
stage now than then needs hardly to be said. It is a fact, and 
one, the importance of which can hardly be overrated; but one 
may pass immediately to the next. 

The most serious of the dangers that overhung the stage in 
1878—note that it was the last year of the run of Our Boys— 
hangs over it still. This was the danger of the long-run system 
—a bad system, and a system one does not quite see a way out 
of, but yet a system the badness of which has appreciably 
diminished during these later years. 

Mr. Irving had no sooner become his own manager at the 
Lyceum than he took advantage of his splendid répertoire ; in 
June, 1879, not six months after he had started work, he had “ a 
month of stock business,” to use the old provincial term, in 
which were played Hamlet, Louis the Eleventh, Richelieu, The Lady 
of Lyons, Charles the First, Eugene Aram, and The Bells. Nor has 
he ever given up this plan, and in the years that have followed he 
has hardly allowed a season to pass without such “stock” per- 
formances, with the result that his magnificent company can now 
almost rival that of the Théatre Francais in the extent of its 
répertoire of tragic and romantic work. 

An experiment yet bolder was tried by Mr. Beerbohm Tree at 
the Haymarket; and, though he found that the public was, as 
usual, a long way behind the professional enthusiast, he practically 
effected his purpose. Londoners, as he discovered, were not 
yet educated up to achange of bill on one night of every week, 
but they came in their multitudes to the matinées which his un- 
tiring zeal and ambition provided, and which gave his company 
practice in works so diverse as those of Ibsen, of the Belgian 
Shakspere, Maeterlinck, and of that other Shakspere, of Warwick- 
shire, with whom we are even now better acquainted. 

And here one may very well note a fact to be set against much 
in theory fatal to the actor-manager: which is simply that, even 
supposing him qud manager to have no ambition beyond the 
making of money, he has yet his ambition gud actor, which will 
lead him to do a great deal of hard work, and of work much 
higher in class than is necessary from the mere tradesman’s 
point of view. The lay manager may sell plays simply as nature 
intended him to sell cheese or gridirons; though of course, if he 
is a man of culture, a man genuinely interested in art, like Mr. 
Comyns Carr or M. Claretie, he will do his managing more 
nobly. Yet it will have been noted that, as a fact, nearly all the 
good work of the 70’s, already spoken of, was done by actor- 
managers—Mr. Irving, the Bancrofts, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Hare. 

Nevertheless, as so often happens, one of the chief improve- 
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ments on our condition in 1878 has been brought about by no 
good intention of reform, but with the wholesome idea of making 
a little money. Hitherto, in comparing England with the 
Continent, we have spoken of London theatres only: and we have 
had our reasons! Now Germany, at all events, has many pro- 
vincial towns with excellent companies, which do a great work, 
year in and year out. England has no provincial theatres; it 
has only provincial companies, which travel from town to town, 
often playing but one piece throughout their tour, and for the 
most part merely attempting to copy the London company 
which “‘ created that piece.” 

Yet even in the provinces things are better now that the old 
stock season has apparently outlived its usefulness. The travelling 
company was—with exceptions—going from bad to worse when 
the change came. Probably the first London manager who 
took his company for a summer tour thought mainly of filling 
up those months when town is deserted ; but he had a blessed 
inspiration. At present the yearly tours of Mr. Irving, Mr. Tree, 
Mr. Alexander, and other managers of the highest standing do a 
good which cannot well be over estimated. They show the 
country towns the very best acting that is to be seen; they 
awaken an interest in the drama in classes of provincial society 
which had held aloof from it for a generation at the least ; and, 
again, they help to break into the long run system, and ensure 
for themselves and their companies practice which “ six hundred 
consecutive nights’”’ in London, in the same piece, can never 
give. 

And, to turn again to the general question, one may say that, 
as it has been with the acting of plays, so with their mounting. 
Sixteen years ago, there were three or four theatres at which plays 
were beautifully put on the stage. Now there is not an established 
management in the west-end of London which does not mount 
every play adequately ; and the influence of the west end is felt 
both in the cheaper London houses and throughout the provinces. 

Beyond this, there is of course in high places that luxury in 
mounting against which M. Sarcey unceasingly wages war. Quite 
a dozen of our theatres set themselves to make every one of their 
productions a dream of beauty ; and it is difficult to believe that 
the “ reunion ofall the arts,” imagined by Wagner, and not seldom 
realised, say, in tragedy at the Lyceum, is not in itself a very noble 
and delightful thing. Look round at the recent productions of our 
best theatres. Take among the scenes that must dwell for ever 
in one’s memory—the lovely Mediterranean landscape in which 
was set the opening of Once Upon a Time, the charming and too 
little appreciated fairy tale which Mr. Beerbohm Tree gave us 
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last summer. Or remember the wonderful landscape of hill and 
heather in the third act of Mrs. Lessingham at the Garrick; or 
again the rich and perfect reproduction by Mr. George Alexander, 
of Tanqueray’s dining-room in the Albany; or, togo back to perhaps 
the loveliest of all, that glorious first act of Ravenswood, which 
steeped one, as the curtain rose, in the very spirit of Scotch 
romance. Is not the memory richer for scenes like these? Do 
they not help author and actors, tov, to reach the imaginations 
of the ordinary, not over-imaginative, people who sit in front, and 
by whose tears and laughter play and players must be judged ? 

Of course in dramas which are not to be taken as literature 
alone, the scenery and “‘ mounting” generally play—and most 
justifiably—a part still greater. Such achievements as those of 
Sir Augustus Harris are amazing in their combination of realism 
and stage-effect; the battle scene in the Life of Pleasure last 
autumn and the wonderful ball-room in this year’s Derby 
Winner are, in their several ways, altogether unrivalled. 

Moreover, one may note that our best theatres nowadays 
devote to their scenery and its arrangement not only much 
more money, but much more thought—much more originality 
than their predecessors and their foreign rivals. Look at any 
of M. Sardou’s scene-plots—you can get them, exquisitely printed, 
in a twopenny edition of plays in German. Scene after 
scene is practically the same, a“‘ centre opening” doors right 
and left, and on each side of the stage a table and chairs, or their 
equivalent. Compare with this, scenes of such originality as 
that ‘‘ basement room,” in the third act of Lady Bountiful, with 
the area at the back, and railings and pavement showing, or 
the capital shop-parlour in Liberty Hall, and you cannot but 
realise our victory, in freshness and verisimilitude, over the 
most brilliant stage-manager of the Continent. 
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Portraits. 


MISS KATE RORKE. 

OT a few of those who flocked to the Court Theatre in the 
spling of 1878 to see Olivia, Mr. Wills’s felicitous adaptation of 
the Vicar of Wakefield, with Miss Ellen Terry and Mr. Hermarn 
Vezin in the principal parts, must have had some pleasing 
impressions as to the children employed in the piece. One of 
these was Miss Kate Rorke, then on the threshold of a career 
which now promises to make her biography a not unimportant part 
in the history of the English stage. Like so many distinguished 
actresses in our time, shecame ofan old theatrical family, old enough, 
indeed, to haveincluded Harriet Mellon, who became Duchess of St. 
Albans. Both her father and mother were players, the former 
having helped to support no less a person than Edmund Kean 
in some of his closing performances. Though educated in a 
convent, Miss Rorke soon showed an inborn taste for the theatre, 
and Mr. Hare assumably found no difficulty in giving her the 
engagement just mentioned. Her youthful intelligence and grace 
did not escape the notice of Mr. Bancroft, who numbered her 
among the pupils in School on the revival of that comedy at the 
Haymarket about two years afterwards. Mr. Charles Wyndham 
was quicker to see the germs of her talent; he engaged her 
for the long period of five years, and had the satisfaction 
to find that she contributed in an important degree to the 
success of his productions in London, the provinces, and the 
United States. Leaving him on the expiration of her engage- 
ment, she appeared at the Vaudeville, under the régime of Mr. 
Thomas Thorne, as Sophia Western in Mr. Buchanan’s adap- 
tation of Tom Jones, and subsequently as the heroine in Joseph’s 
Sweetheart. For each of these parts she seemed to have all the 
necessary gifts; Miss Ellen Terry only could have surpassed her 
in the first. The full measure of her power, however, was not 
foreshadowed until, at the Garrick Theatre, she played Leslie 
Brudenell in the Profligate.. The scene in which Renshaw’s 
pre-nuptial sin is discovered was sustained by the young actress 
with remarkable intensity and force. Other pieces to be asso- 
ciated with her name were A Pair of Spectacles, Lady Bountiful, 
and Diplomacy. Miss Rorke has already done much ; she may 

be expected to do much more. 
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Che Round Table. 





CRITICISM IN ADVANCE. 
By CLEMENT ScotTrT. 


ws that geniality that is characteristic of his critical nature, 

Mr. W. Davenport Adams has been pleased to take quite 
a paternal interest in the humble individual who addresses you. 
He is nervously anxious about my conspicuous failure in the near 
future, and trembles to think of the ignominy that will close my 
career when my prophetic utterances are proved to be the veriest 
moonshine. ‘ Mr. Scott has expressed publicly his doubt as to 
whether Miss Terry can play Madame Sans-Géne. Well, sup- 
pose after all Miss Terry makes in the part an artistic as well as 
a popular success. Will that not somewhat discredit Mr. Scott 
as a theatrical prophet? Will that not cause any future prophecies 
of his to be received with a measure of incredulity ? I repeat, pro- 
phecy is dangerous, and therefore not judicious. The prophet 
may be hoist on his own petard.”” Thus pathetically weeps the 
alarmed and semi-indignant Mr. Davenport Adams, and for his 
tears I beg he will accept my grateful thanks. Whether I 
can ever be hoist on my own petard, I donot know. It would be 
a matter of some difficulty, but I will let it pass. Occasionally, 
however, Mr. Adams takes a leaf out of Mr. William Archer’s 
book, and adopts the tone of the critical schoolmaster, assuming 
the infallibility of a theatrical Pope. I ventured to assume, 
and I still assume, in spite of the sympathetic tears of my 
critical friend, and his severe lectures, that the individuality, 
the temperament, and the nature of Miss Ellen Terry 
are opposed to the verbal coarseness, the low vile slang, and the 
gutter talk, without which Madame Sans-Géne cannot be played. 
I assume, and I still venture to assume, that no manager who 
understood his business would select an actress with such a 
distinct individuality, and such a peculiar nervous and imagi- 
native temperament, as Miss Ellen Terry for such distinctly 
cockney-humour characters as Polly Eccles, Naomi Tighe, Lady 
Franklin, and Nan in Good for Nothing. Mr. Davenport Adams, 
on the other hand, thinks that Miss Ellen Terry would be 
capable of representing all the characters named ‘“ adequately 
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and delightfully.” Nay, he goes further, and asserts that ‘‘ her 
individuality would bestow on them a charm which has not 
invariably been imparted to them.” Well, Mr. Davenport 
Adams is quite entitled to his own opinion on the subject. 
There is no need to bandy words or to break bones over that 
point. He disagrees with me, and I wholly disagree with him. 
We are each of us entitled to our own opinions ; but until I see 
the Ellen Terry Polly Eccles, the Ellen Terry Nummy Tighe, 
and the Ellen Terry Nan, I shall stick tv my own opinion that 
these characters are outside the range of her very distinct and 
individual art. 

Mr. Davenport Adams, with his firm belief in the catholicity 
of art and the utterly immaterial gift of temperament, may think 
that, reversing the case, Mrs. Bancroft, an artist to her very 
finger-tips, could play Ophelia, and Beatrice, and Lady Macbeth, 
and Olivia, and Gretchen, and the heroine of the Amber Heart. 
I don’t; and, what is more, I believe Mrs. Bancroft to be far 
too much an artist to attempt them. The case may be easily 
reduced to its legitimate absurdity. Can we conceive Mr. Toole 
as Hamlet, Mr. Irving as Spriggins, Mr. Paulton as Romeo, Mr. 
Harry Nicholls as Macbeth, Mr. Hare as Othello,or Mrs. John 
Wood as Desdemona? For the life of me I cannot; and yet 
they are one and all consummate artists in their own line of 
characterization. But Mr. Davenport Adams goes further, and 
puts on the schoolmaster’s mortar-board ‘all such assump- 
tions, however, are to be deprecated. Artists ought not lightly to 
be exposed to what I have called ‘criticism in advance.’ So 
much is written nowadays about the stage that it is difficult even 
for the most careful writers not to drop occasionally and by 
accident into that strain of comment. The strain, however, is 
none the less to be condemned.” 

Here once more I venture to join issue with Mr. Davenport 
Adams. I believe that if there were more conscientious criticism 
in advance many of our greatest actors and actresses would have 
been saved from the serious errors of their lives—errors to which, 
of course, the best and most earnest of us are all liable. Has 
Mr. Davenport Adams never in his experience come across any 
excellent and vigorous melodramatic actor who has ruined him- 
self by temporary excursions into the field of Shakspere, classicism, 
and dramatic romance? Has he never in his career regretted 
when the time comes for the popular actor to take the whooping 
cough of Hamlets and Romeos and Claude Melnottes, or for the 
pretty actress to be afflicted with the measles of Juliets and Julias 
and Ophelias? How much misery might have been spared them if 
the inevitable criticism in advance had warned them off these 
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dangerous rocks and shoals, and spared their many friends the 
annoyance of depreciation or the pain of falsehood ! 

And is not this “ criticism in advance’’ practised and exercised 
every day and hour by every manager and author in existence ? 
How can new plays be even properly cast without criticism in 
advance? Who are we to cast for the Second Mrs. Tanqueray ? 
Surely not Ellen Terry? Who for Aubrey, the husband ? Obviously 
not Mr. Edward Terry ? Who for the convent girl Ellean? Pre- 
sumably not Miss Ruse Leclercq? And yet, in the opinion of 
Mr. Davenport Adams, all this speculative criticism is distinctly 
unfair to artists of eminence. Who can say what they might 
not all do if they tried? Well, all I know is, that if a play of 
mine depended on the talent of the artists engaged, which all 
plays do, I would not engage in this haphazard speculation, but 
should criticise in advance in respect to every single character 
concerned. 

In any ordinary circumstances, of course, it would be as 
unwise as unnecessary to warn any distinguished actor or actress 
from the danger of a very difficult and trying character. But 
the case of Madame Sans-Géne is a very exceptional case. I do 
not suppose that one third of the people who applauded Madame 
Réjane at the Gaiety understood one half of what the actress 
said on the stage. Not because they were unfamiliar with the 
French language, but because they are incapable of catching—as 
I own that I am—the peculiar slang of a vulgar washerwoman 
in the days of the First Consul. The play, to my mind, is 
untranslatable to begin with, and once you eliminate the gross- 
ness and coarseness of the original text, you not only spoil the 
dramatic raison d’étre of the play, but you weaken its best character, 
If it be true, as I hold it to be true, that Sardou’s brilliant and 
perfectly natural dialogue cannot by any possibility be translated 
for the edification of an English audience, then the play will be 
weakened, the character will be deprived of its colour, and Miss 
Ellen Terry will be compelled to surround Madame Sans-Géne 
with the well-known Ellen Terry charm and glamour, which wil] 
be historically incorrect, and dramatically untrue. It is exactly one 
of those cases where a conscientious critic may warn a delightful 
actress against a snare and a pitfall. And unless it be conceded, 
for the sake of argument, that Miss Ellen Terry can play the 
characters invariably associated with, say, Mrs. John Wood, I 
cannot see her in one scene of Madame Sans-Géne, and think 
she would be unwise to attempt it. Possibly Miss Ellen Terry, 
by sacrificing her invaluable temperament, could force herself 
into the fast, horsey woman in Dandy Dick. But even a passion 
for comedy would not justify her in attempting it. Her comedy 
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is the comedy of Beatrice, the comedy of Rosalind, not the 
comedy of Polly Eccles, Dandy Dick, or Madame Sans-Géne. 
This is my humble opinion. I am not infallible. It is not im- 
possible that Miss Ellen Terry will be far better than Réjane 
herself. But as she is not a Frenchw-man, and has not the 
temperament of a Frenchwoman, it is improbable. If in my 
opinion she proves that my prophecy is erroneous, I shall be the 
first to say so. But until that time comes I shall hold to the 
opinion that I have publicly expressed. Wild tout. 





MR. GRUNDY AND THE CRITICS. 
By Matcoum WATSON. 


| ener the last man whom one would suspect of 
harbouring ill-will against anything ‘‘old” is Mr. Sydney 
Grundy. His own work has always shown a keen respect for, if 
not always a successful observance of, the rules that have 
governed the stage for many generations. He is avowedly an 
admirer of the well-made play, nor do his sympathies seem to lie 
with the school of which the latest development proceeds from 
Hauptmann and Maeterlinck. In a twenty year old novel, 
written by himself, he has found material for two of his latest 
plays, the success or failure of which is certainly not to be 
accounted for by the presence of any particularly novel element. 
With paradoxical humour he has bestowed upon his last comedy 
the title of The New Woman, apparently with the object of proving 
to his own and everyone else’s satisfaction that the “‘ new ’’ is, after 
all merely a recognizable variation of the “‘ old.’’ Convention is 
the peg upon which he hangs the most brilliant phrases, the most 
sparkling epigrams ; but beneath all may generally be detected 
a deep-rooted fondness for the old order of things. 

In the least complex nature there is always, however, to be 
discovered some trace of incongruity. No man was ever 
absolutely true to himself, to his opinions, to his expressed 
convictions. Even the hardiest Tory, it may be suspected, has 
his moments of longing for the freedom of Hyde Park and 
Trafalgar Square. Jekyll and Hyde are ever at war within us. 
And surely it would be too much to demand of Mr. Grundy that 
he should be entirely exempt from the weaknesses common to 
humanity. Wherefore it is scarcely surprising to find that with all 
his love for the old, with all his passionate regard for the antique, 
there is one respect in which he holds the new to be its superior. 
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This somewhat startling truth is made manifest in an inter- 
view recently submitted to by Mr. Grundy. There are one or 
two little improvements, he informed his cross-examiner, in the 
dramatic world which he is anxious to see. One is a batch of 
new critics. But not new with a capital N. ‘‘ You can’t go to 
the theatre,” Mr. Grundy declares, ‘“‘ night after night for years 
without becoming encrusted with staleness and indifference. Now 
what the theatre wants is alertness, enthusiasm. Whereas (why 
not ‘ instead of which’?) a lot of the present men are sick to 
death of the whole thing—too weary of it, and too familiar with 
it, to do more than drag through their work and have done.”’ 

Putting aside for the moment the questions of how far Mr. 
Grundy’s conclusions are borne out by facts, and with whom the 
responsibility for this unfortunate condition of things rests, we 
may pertinently ask from what source it is proposed to draw 
the new supply of critics? Dramatic criticism, it is of course 
well known, is an art which the veriest novice in lit erature may 
handle with profit to himself and advantage to his employer. It 
requires neither training, knowledge, nor skill. But even granting 
so much, its exercise, it may with deference be submitted, calls 
for a certain facility, a certain quickness of observation and 
power in argument, however specious, on the part of those who 
practise it. Mr. Grundy, however, no doubt considers that 
the lack of those qualities will be amply atoned for by the 
alertness, the enthusiasm, and, if I may borrow a word from 
himself, the “‘juvenility””’ of the new-comers. Nor will the gain 
end here. Bullock Major, fresh from Eton, may certainly be 
relied on to discover beauties, unrevealed to the more judicial 
observer, in the work presented to his notice: His knowledge of 
French literature will, moreover, be too slight in all probability 
to enable him to detect the precise source from which the 
dramatist has ‘“‘ conveyed” the leading idea or principal situation 
of his piece. His criticisms, accordingly, are likely to be dis- 
tinguished by a freshness that might almost be described as 
naiveté ; and should he at any time, prompted by a growing 
consciousness of his own power, begin to cavil or to carp, the 
remedy is simple.. Immediate dismissal from the position he 
holds must be insisted on, and some one, younger, fresher, and 
more easily moved to enthusiasm, installed in his place. 

The prospect is unquestionably full of the most alluring possibi- 
lities for the. playwright whose work finds at the hands of the 
“‘old”’ critics a slighter measure of appreciation than he himself 
considers is justly due to it. On the other hand, it must be 
obvious that if ever the proposed change takes effect it will 
entail a considerable diminution in the value of praise. Except 
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by those whose egotism places them outside the range of 
criticism, enthusiasm based upon ignorance or prejudice is 
rightly ranked far below censure founded on knowledge. 
“‘ Better ’—ifI may be allowed to alter Milton’s line somewhat— 
‘to serve in heaven than reign in hell.” 

There is, however, another side to the question. Are the exist- 
ing critics so “‘ encrusted with staleness and indifference ’’ as Mr. 
Grundy would have the public believe? Do their notices betray so 
glaring a want of enthusiasm as to justify the immediate removal 
of the writers to the Gehenna of oblivion? Of all men, it appears 
to me, the author of A Pair of Spectacles and Sowing the Wind 
should be the last to formulate such a charge. Possibly his 
love of paradox may lead him to assert that his best work has, as 
a rule, been least praised, and vice versé. Yet it is to be observed 
that in his cuse the opinions of experts have seldom failed to 
receive the endorsement of the public. It is, moreover, worth 
noting, as bearing forcibly upon the general argument, that, 
to take the critics as a body, enthusiasm would appear to grow 
with length of service. To mention names would be invidious ; 
but I need simply point to the notices which appear in the 
Telegraph, the Daily News, and the Globe, as affording indis- 
putable proof of the statement. Oddly enough—yet character- 
istically typical of the age—-it is your very young critic, in all 
departments, who is invariably the most blasé. 

There are occasions, nevertheless, when indifference is not 
only pardonable but proper. Even Mr. Grundy’s stern sense of 
duty will probably allow him to admit as much. It is poor 
sport attempting to break a butterfly on a wheel, and in the 
multiplicity of plays presented annually some may be found upon 
which it would be a waste of good material to empty the vials of 
critical wrath. En art, says the French proverb, le sommeil est 
une opinion, and not unfrequently the silence born of sleep is 
much more eloquent than the most vigorous indictment. This 
also raises the question whether, supposing there be some 
foundation for Mr. Grundy’s charge, the blame can in fairness 
be unreservedly laid to the account of the accused. It may be 
taken as a well-established axiom that an indifferent play will 
only arouse indifference in the audience, while an invigorating 
play will have a correspondingly stimulating effect upon them. 
This truth applies as directly to the most aged critic as to the 
youngest gallery boy, whose opinion on the subject Mr. Grundy 
is invited to take. Let dramatists, therefore—budding, 
blossoming, or full-blown—provide clever and witty plays, and 
they may be assured they will not have to complain of indiffer- 
ence on the part of the critics. If these latter are sometimes 
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bored, and unable to conceal the fact, they certainly do not stand 
alone in this respect. After all, when the best and the worst 
have been said of them, critics, whatever their age or experience, 
are only human—sometimes very human. If you prick them, 
they will bleed ; if you tickle them, they will laugh ; if you poison 
them, they will die. 





IBSEN IN LONDON. 
By HERBERT WARING. 


[* touching upon the work of Ibsen from a professional and 
personal standpoint, I must make it clearly understood 
that my acquaintance with his dramas is by no means intimate 
or comprehensive. The most I can dois to set down my own 
individual experiences, which are limited to A Doll's House and 
The Master-Builder. On the strength (or weakness) of these 
two performances, I have been called, somewhat hastily, I think, 
an Ibsenite by professional friends and acquaintances. I am 
not quite certain at the present moment whether this should be 
regarded as a reproach or as a meritorious distinction; and I 
<annot define with any accuracy the physical, mental, and 
moral characteristics of the Ibsenite. These would seem to be a 
devout reverence for the New Woman, an intense belief in an 
intellectual oligarchy (Mr. Tree’s ‘‘ bright-eyed minority ’’) as an 
ideal form of government, an uncomfortable appreciation of the 
possibilities of heredity, and a vague yearning after Truth and 
Freedom generally, though for the perfect attainment of these 
latter neither Ibsen nor his disciples have issued any distinct 
formule. ButI do feel a temperate admiration for the dramatist’s 
technical adroitness, and the study of the two parts which I have 
tried to interpret has certainly been a labour of love. 

I have before me, as I write, an édition de luxe of A Doll's 
House, the highly-valued gift of Mr. and Mrs. Charrington and 
of Mr. William Archer; and the book recalls very vividly my first 
impressions of Ibsen’s masterpiece. Mr. Charrington had 
offered me my choice of the parts of Rank and Helmer, and I 
took home the play with the intention of reading it and acquaint- 
ing Mr. Charrington with my decision by the next morning’s 
post. Until this moment Ibsen was barely even a name to me. 
I had vaguely heard of a Scandinavian dramatist who was the 
originator of a new school, and whose cause was being warmly 
championed by one of our most thoughtful and erudite critics. 
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I had a dim recollection of the tentative production, many years 
ago, of a play entitled Quicksands, which excited little interest 
at the time, but which was, as a matter of fact, The Pillars of 
Society. The whole rich domain of Ibsen drama, however, was 
to me virtually terra incognita. 

On a hot evening in the early summer of 1889 I sat down to 
read A Doll’s House. I shall never forget the sense of ineffable 
weariness with which I reached the end of the first act. It is 
true that Krogstad already stood out as a bold and dramatic 
figure. But how was it possible to feel interested in the frivolous 
and mendacious heroine, the commonplace and pragmatical 
husband—whom the author had not idealism enough to sublimate 
into a hero—the painfully self-abnegatory Mrs. Linden, and, above 
all, the morbidly amorous and hereditarily afflicted doctor ? 
Considerably daunted, I attacked the second act. with abated 
vigour, but with gradually awakened interest. There was a 
scintilla of true drama in the episode of the tarantella, and our old 
friend the sword of Damocles was being suspended with some 
skill over the unfortunate heroine’s head. Still, the bald and 
trivial dialogue dragged its slow length along, and I incontinently 
resolved that wild horses should not drag me on to the stage in 
the unhappy and revolting person of Dr. Rank. I was half- 
way through the last act before I began to realise that the play 
was at least unconventional in design. I had confidently 
anticipated that the prosaic husband would wake up for a moment 
to a sense of his responsibilities as a hero, and take the onus of 
his wife’s misdemeanour upon his shoulders; that all would be 
forgotten and forgiven, and that the drama would hurry to its 
obvious and commonplace conclusion. But when I came to the 
catastrophe, and the extraordinary subsequent conversation 
between husband and wife, I became dimly conscious that I was 
reading a work that was either utterly imbecile or something 
very great indeed. Stimulated by a new hope, I read the play 
through again from beginning to end, and I can honestly say that 
never before or since have I experienced so much pleasurable 
excitement in the perusal or representation of any piece. The 
uninteresting puppets became endowed with an intense vitality ; 
the dialogue, which I had previously thought so dull and 
unimaginative, became the cogent and facile medium for the 
expression of individual and diverse character. Every word of 
the terse sentences seemed to have a value of its own, and to 
suggest some subtle nuance of feeling. I discovered that the 
character of Krogstad had impressed me on the first reading 
simply because it was the least complex of the group, and that 
Nora and Rank and Helmer were living and breathing entities, 
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not conventionally embellished with the ordinary stock attributes 
of stage figures, but conceived and developed with a masterly 
‘knowledge of the intricacies of human nature. The whole play 
appeared complete and truly made, “‘ well digested in the scenes,”’ 
and certainly free from the reproach of containing “‘ sallets in the 
lines to make the matter savoury.” Whether it is an ‘‘ honest 
method, as wholesome as sweet,” I do not pretend to determine. 

Nevertheless, the play was rehearsed at the forlorn Novelty 
Theatre in a spirit of doubt, with frequent lapses into despon- 
dency. This was, however, felt only by the players engaged, for 
the managers, Mr. and Mrs. Charrington (Miss Achurch), were 
already keen enthusiasts on the subject. Should we ever get 
safely to the end of the second act, or would the audience rise in 
its wrath at the terribly dangerous conversation between Nora 
and Rank, and denounce us as shameless interpreters of a 
wantonly pornographic dramatist? Our fears proved groundless ; 
the play went smoothly from start to finish, and was received at 
its close with quite ordinary first-night enthusiasm. Though 
announced for one week’s representation only, the ruu continued 
for three weeks in all,-and was only cut short by the pre- 
arranged departure of Mr. and Mrs. Charrington for Australia. 
I must confess to a keen and increasing delight, night after 
night, in playing Helmer. It is easier, I think, to get inside the 
skin of an Ibsen part than any other, for the simple reason that 
the characterization is so minute and elaborate, the words are so 
full of suggestion, that the actor has infinite scope for the 
exercise of his best qualities, and is able, in cricket parlance, to 
‘hit all round the wicket.’’ I feel it my painful duty to record 
that on the first performance of A Dolil’s House an unfortunate 
failure of memory caused me to omit the line, ‘‘ No man sacrifices 
his honour, even for one he loves,” thereby precluding Nora’s 
immortal reply, ‘‘ Millions of women have done so.” For this 
momentary lapse the accomplished and erudite critic already 
mentioned has, I firmly believe, never quite forgiven me. I 
should like to add one word about the highly original conclusion 
of this piece. I have heard it said that the play breaks down in 
the last ten minutes. But the long conversation in which 
husband and wife seek to justify their respective attitudes, and 
to thrash out the possibilities of their future, seems to me more 
dramatic than anything which has preceded it. It is the solution 
of a problem of which the first two acts have been the long and 
elaborate enunciation. 

The success of A Doll’s House, and the recognition of Ibsen as 
a possible factor in the future development of English dramatic 
art, were responsible for the successive productions of The Pillars 
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of Society, Rosmersholm, and The Lady from the Sea. But these 
were more or less ephemeral, and did not command the attention 
which such notable works deserved. The first and the last I 
have only read superficially, but I narrowly escaped playing 
Rosmer once, and may claim to have more than a casual acquain- 
tance with Rosmersholm. The idea I formed on reading the play 
was intensified when I witnessed the production of it by Miss 
Florence Farr and Mr. F. R. Benson, and that is that Ibsen had 
for once selected a fine tragic theme, and unaccountably failed 
to develop it. I know nothing in Mschylus or Shakspere more 
weirdly impressive than the figures of the man and woman con- 
tinually separated by the wraith of the dead wife, and finally 
united in their miserable doom by the same spiritual influence. 
But it seems to me that the play is top-heavy with unnecessary 
detail, and again and again the magnificent intention is lost 
sight of through the author’s insistence on the minutiae of 
Norwegian village politics. 

In 1893 Miss Elizabeth Robins and I produced, for a series of 
matinées, The Master-Builder. Singularly enough, my recollec- 
tions of this play are much less vivid than those of A Doll’s 
House, although on this occasion I was more directly inte- 
rested, as being one of the heads and fronts of the offending. 
I confess that I read the play through at least three times before 
I could assure myself that I comprehended the author’s intention, 
and at least three times more before I felt that I had grasped the 
character of Bygmester Solness. As the work was delivered to 
us hot from the press, we were denied the advantage of the critical 
analysis and speculation as to the author’s hidden meaning with 
which the London papers were rife for several weeks after the 
production. We had to disregard all considerations of allegorical 
significance, and simply to take the story as we found it. Solness 
might be the incarnation of the decadent spirit of the waning 
century ; Hilda might be the flighty evangelist of a new humani- 
tarian creed; and poor Mrs. Solness’s nine dolls might be a type 
of Ibsen’s nine social dramas. But with that we had nothing to 
do. We had simply to illustrate a plain tale of the influence of 
youthful ebullient womanhood on the life of a man no longer 
young, but still swayed by the youthful spirit of emulation ; an 
ambitious dreamer, enduring, “ like the Turk, no rival near the 
throne,” half genius, half charlatan. There is no complexity in 
the first and third acts of this curious play. It starts with a 
simple and well-defined dramatic motive, and ends with a 
tragic catastrophe unseen by the audience, but suggested 
with all the technical cunning of a Sardou. But the 
second act presents a very difficult theatrical problem. 
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Superficially, it is little more than an interminable conversation, 
carried on with more or less coherence between a man and a 
woman seated at opposite sides of a table, as in the final scene of 
A Doll’s House. A closer study, however, reveals the fact that 
the apparently nugatory dialogue develops with perfect artistic 
gradation the painful workings of the unhappy architect’s self- 
tortured mind ; and it is in the new impetus given to this stag- 
nating mental development by the brilliant and dominating 
influence of Hilda Wangel that the whole meaning of The Master- 
Builder lies. But the technical difficulties which beset the path 
of the actor who is doomed to play Solness might well appal the 
boldest histrionic spirit. The Builder is more loquacious than 
the Prince of Denmark himself. He is not a ‘‘ showy” part; he 
is throughout the second act on continually dangerous ground ; 
and for my own part, I certainly never expected to surmount the 
successive obstacles of twins, fire, trolls, sagas, church towers, 
and second-floor windows without a heavy fall. Ido not think 
it is possible for any actor to traject into the mind of his audience 
at a single sitting a full comprehension of matter which he him- 
self has only understood after long days of laborious study. At 
all events, I am conscious myself of more or less complete failure 
in this respect. Nevertheless, as I have said, the study of this 
part was a labour of love tome. As one of the managers, I confess 
with pain that it was a labour of, or for, nothing else. 

Hjalmar Ekdal, in the Wild Duck, is the one part in the whole 
range of Ibsen drama which I have hankered after, heart and 
soul. It was with great regret that I felt compelled to decline 
it when the Independent Theatre Society spoke to me about it 
in the spring of this year. However, it fell into the eminently 
capable hands of Mr. Abingdon, so the regret is mine alone. I 
was fortunate enough to see the dress rehearsal of the piece, and 
am filled with wonder that one performance of the play should 
have been comparatively overlooked by the critics. I have never 
seen a more complete incarnation of any part than the Gregers 
Werle of Mr. Charles Fulton. Opinions must always differ, 
even among experts, as to acting; but in this case’ there was 
absolutely no room for divergence. Personality, technique, 
intellectual grasp, and a most discreet and judicious use of the 
trained actor’s resources were allied in this instance with the 
happiest results. 

What, then, has been the total result of the so-called Ibsen 
craze? I hope I am/not offending Mr. Pinero if I say that I 
think it has given us, first.and foremost, the priceless boon of 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. This is only an echo of other 
opinions ; but it is impossible to see or to read the play without 
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feeling that the English dramatist has, unconsciously or volun- 
tarily, recognised to a certain extent the value of the Ibsen method. 
One sees in places the same drastic rejection of florid embellish- 
ment in dialogue, “ the masterly pathos of designed simplicity,” 
as Mr. George Meredith has put it, and the same mercilessly 
minute analysis of human motives, which are the Norwegian’s 
most valuable characteristics. At the same time, I hold that a 
drama constructed entirely on the Ibsen model could never find 
permanent favour in this or any other country. Heroism, 
chivalry, chastity, and self-sacrifice are not impossible or in- 
human; and I think that the master misses his mark by care- 
fully excluding these attributes from all, or nearly all, of his 
person@. Our most facile and experienced critic has rightly said, 
in reviewing a play some years ago, that we must read our 
newspapers, and not contemporary fiction, to find our heroes.and, 
heroines of to-day. The scenic triumph of virtue over vice is, to 
my mind, not the mere cheap expedient of the playwright to gain 
the arbitrium popularis aure, but a fixed and unalterable canon 
of dramatic art. If Ibsen could infuse into his men and women 
some afflatus of sweetness and light, if he could put his ‘‘ winged 
words” into the mouths of beings in whose nature Heaven had 
‘left some remnant of the angel still,” we might have a play, 
‘not of an age, but for all time.” 





KING ARTHUR ON THE STAGE. 
By Henry ELLIorTTvT. 


R. IRVING’S announcement of his intention to produce, 
before long, a play “on the subject of King Arthur, 
Lancelot, and Guinevere,” has naturally excited widespread 
interest. Also it has naturally led students of theatrical history 
to reflect upon the previous career of these worthies in connec- 
tion with the stage. One would have thought that their romantic 
and picturesque adventures would have fired the imagination 
and inspired the pen of many English-writing playwrights ; but, 
as a matter of fact, the legend has not frequently been dramatized, 
and still less frequently has it been dramatized with success. 

The first Arthur play of which there is any record is the 
Arthur's Show to which Justice Shallow makes allusion in 
King Henry IV. (Part 2, act III., scene 2). This is said to have 
been very popular in Shakspere’s time, and in all probability 
was based upon the narrative by Malory. Next came a piece 
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called The Misfortunes of Arthur, a species of masque, repre- 
sented before Queen Elizabeth at Greenwich “in the thirtieth 
year [1587] of Her Majesty’s most happy reign.” The per- 
formers were the ‘‘Gentlemen of Gray’s Inn,” that worshipful 
society having also produced the chief author of the piece, one 
Thomas Hughes, who had collaborators in the more ‘‘ subordinate 
parts” of the work. The plot has to do with the rebellion of 
Mordred, Arthur’s natural son, against the authority of his 
father. Mordred takes up arms against Arthur, and Arthur is 
reluctantly compelled to give him battle. Mordred is killed, and 
Arthur mortally wounded. A ‘dumb show” preceded each of 
the acts, which were brought to a close by the Chorus. ‘‘ Some 
parts of this tragedy,” says Genest, “are well written, but on 
the whole it is a dull piece.”” It seems probable that the story 
was somewhat obscured by the ‘‘ devises and shews ” in which 
it was enwrapped. ‘“‘Genevora,” the Queen, is among the 
characters in the play, which also rejoices in a speaking Ghost, 
that of Gorlois, Duke of Cornwall. 

This play was printed in the year of its production. In the 
following year the Lord Admiral’s Servants enacted, at the Rose 
‘Theatre, The Life and Death of Arthur, King of England, a 
drama by Richard Hathaway, which Mr. Fleay thinks may be 
identical with the aforesaid Arthur’s Show. After this, no 
more is heard of King Arthur in theatrical annals until we come 
to the King Arthur, or the British Worthy, of John Dryden 
and Henry Purcell. This, officially described as ‘‘a dramatic 
opera,” was first performed at the Queen’s Theatre in 1691, and 
held the stage, off and on, till just half a century ago. In the 
original work, which was illustrated by the talents of Betterton 
(King Arthur), Kynaston (Merlin), Sandford, Bowman, and 
Mrs. Bracegirdle (Emmeline), the interest appears to have been 
mainly scenic and musical. Downes tells us that it was 
‘‘ excellently adorned with scenes and machines. The play and 
musick pleas’d the court and city.” Lancelot and Guinevere 
have no share in it. The plot is as follows: ‘‘ Arthur and 
Oswald {King of Kent] are in love with Emmeline. She is 
blind, but receives her sight by the art of Merlin. Arthur 
is enjoined to destroy an enchanted wood: he strikes a tree; 
Emmeline appears, and implores him to spare the tree in which 
she is enclosed. Philadel [an airy spirit} strikes Emmeline with 
Merlin’s wand, and Emmeline turns to Grimbald [an earthy 
spirit]. Arthur and Oswald fight; Arthur disarms Oswald, but 
spares his life.” 

Dryden seems deliberately to have given way to the composer 
and the stage manager, and to have allowed the Arthurian legend 
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to be freely burdened with fantasies drawn from extraneous and 
alien sources. ‘‘ The whole affair of the Enchanted Wood, 
and the other wonders of Osmond’s [the Magician’s] art, are 
borrowed from Tasso, who has made his Rinaldo perform every- 
thing that Arthur does in this play.” The critics agree that the 
best feature of the work is the contrast of character between the 
aerial Philadel and the grosser Grimbald; this, says one, is 
“executed with the hand of a master.” Whatever might be its 
literary defects, the piece gave opportunities to the theatrical 
entrepreneur which led to its being revised and revived pretty 
often. Garrick brought his skill and judgment to bear upon it, 
and produced it at Drury Lane in 1770, altered, and with 
additional music by Dr. Arne. It was seen again at the same 
theatre in 1784, this time under the title of Arthur and 
Emmeline, and with Kemble and Miss Farren in the principal 
parts. Twice has this version of the work received careful 
resuscitation during the present century. Interpreted by such 
artists as Pearman, Thorne, Phillips, Miss Paton, and Miss 
Kelly, it was performed at the Lyceum in 1827, with Purcell’s 
music; and there is furthur record of its being presented at 
Drury Lane so recently as 1842, with a cast which included Miss 
Priscilla Horton. 

Since 1842, King Arthur, alas! has figured more frequently in 
pantomime and burlesque than in serious drama. Thirty years ago 
William Brough brought out at the Haymarket an extravaganza 
called King Arthur, or the Days and Knights of the Round Table. 
In this piece, Guinevere, before she is wedded to Arthur, is 
captured by Cheldric, the Saxon invader, from whom, however, 
she is re-captured by the aid of Vivien as the wielder of Merlin’s 
wand. Miss Louise Keeley was the King, Miss Wright the 
Guinevere, Miss Henrietta Lindley (happily still with us) the 
Sir Lancelot, and Miss Romer the Vivien. To W. M. Akhurst 
we owe yet another burlesque on this subject—King Arthur, 
or Launcelot the Loose, Gin-ever the Square, and the Knights of 
the Round Table, and Other Furniture—which, I believe, has 
been represented only in Australia. Arthur, however, had place in 
burlesque before William Brough put him into it. He is a 
character in Fielding’s Tom Thumb, and, to come farther down, 
was one of the persone in the “‘ opening” of a pantomime played 
at the Princess’s in 1860. He was in the travesty of The 
Lancashire Witches, in Messrs. Paulton and Pascal’s Cymbia 
(at the Strand Theatre), and in the Lancelot the Lovely of 
Messrs. Richard-Henry (at the Avenue). 

Arthur’s appearances in serious drama, since 1842, have been 
confined, singularly enough, to the Transatlantic stage. More 
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than a decade ago he had a prominent place in the American 
play called Pendragon, in which he was impersonated by the late 
Lawrence Barrett. He has also been seen in the American 
dramatic version of Tennyson’s Elaine, in which the heroine was 
represented by Miss Annie Russell and Sir Lancelot by the son 
of Signor Tommaso Salvini. 

Mr. Louis N. Parker has written for Mr. Willard a drama on 
the story of Sir Lancelot du Lake, and Arthur, in all probability, 
is introduced into that work. Sir Lancelot is also the hero of 
a play, hitherto unacted, by Mr. W. Sapte, jun. But it will 
be seen that, in spite of all that has gone before, the field is still 
open to Mr. Comyns Carr, the author of the coming Lyceum 
drama. In no stage work that has so far been produced in 
England has the story of Arthur and Guinevere, Lancelot and 
Elaine, been dealt with so effectively (in serious fashion) as to render 
Mr. Carr’s work unnecessary. In truth, a play of this sort is 
wanted. It was hoped by some, at one time, that Tennyson 
would dramatize his Idylis of the King for the Lyceum; but 
that hope was doomed to disappointment. Mr. Carr, I believe, 
lays no claim to the title of ‘‘ poet.’”” He is, however, so accom- 
plished a writer that we are justified in expecting from him a 
play which shall be not only dramatic in evolution, but couched 
in verse of excellent literary quality. The opportunity is a 
brilhant one, and all will hope that full advantage may be taken 
of it. 








FIFTY YEARS AT THE PLAY. 
By E. J. GoopMan. 


7. happens to be my “‘ jubilee” as a playgoer, as it is just 

fifty years since I made my first appearance—not on the 
stage, but in front. I recollect very little of what I saw till we 
come to the “ fifties,” when I became an habitual playgoer, some- 
times through the medium of an “ order,” but more frequently 
by paying my money—shillings carefully and painfully hoarded 
—in order to secure, often after hours of patient waiting at the 
doors, a front place in the gallery or pit. In this way I saw all 
the “ revivals” of Charles Kean at the Princess’s, of Phelps at 
Sadler’s Wells, and all those dainty extravaganzas got up by 
Charles Mathews and Madame Vestris at the Lyceum, as well as 
all the good old Adelphi dramas in the days of Wright and Paul 
Bedford, of Webster and Madame Celeste. 
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There was an actor at that period whom I unfortunately did 
not see at the house where he was playing, but of whom I fre- 
quently heard long before he became celebrated. He had already 
a crowd of admirers ; and yet was generally unknown to fame. 
I heard of him first from a sort of office messenger or errand boy, 
for whose opinion in theatrical matters, I, as an old stager of 
fourteen, naturally entertained a profound contempt. So, when 
I used to talk with enthusiasm of Wright and Paul Bedford, of 
Keeley and Harley, of Buckstone and Compton, it disgusted me 
greatly to hear the depreciating remark of this despised dramatic 
critic when he exclaimed ‘Ah! they’re all very well ; but you 
should see little Robson at the Grecian.” I wish Ihad taken the 
office boy’s advice. Often have I seen him whom I regard as the 
greatest low comedian of our times, but it’ would have been 
interesting to remember Robson as he was at the old Grecian 
saloon in the City Road. 

But another famous comedian I did see in his earliest days on 
the stage, and on an occasion which I rank among my most 
cherished theatrical-reminiscences. One night in 1852 Frederick 
Webster, the stage manager at the Haymarket, took his benefit, 
and put forth an immense bill. It included about half-a-dozen 
pieces or parts of plays—one of them was Keeley Worried by 
Buckstone—and the performance lasted long beyond midnight. 
There had been a good house, but after they had had some four 
or five hours of it the audience gradually melted away, and I think 
not more than one-tenth of the original number was left to see a 
farce upon which the curtain did not rise till about one 
o’clock in the morning. In this, a young actor was to make his 
first appearance on the London boards, and his success, even 
though he was acting almost to empty benches, was instantaneous. 
From first to last he kept the house in roars of laughter; and 
when the curtain fell I remember that my father, who was an 
old playgoer and possessed peculiarly sound judgment in matters 
theatrical, observed : ‘‘ That is a clever young fellow. He will 
make his mark some day.” The actor in question was John 
Laurence Toole, and the play the Spitalfields Weaver. 

There are few, I should think, who are able to say what I can, 
that they have seen a play, having some of the very best names 
of the time associated with it, unmistakably and emphatically 
“damned ” on the first night. That, however, happened at the 
Haymarket in 1859, in the case of a piece called The Late Lamented 
—a title successfully adopted also by Mr. Horner for a play success- 
fully produced not long ago at the Court. It was adapted from 
L’Urne of Octave Feuillet by Tom Taylor, and the chief charac- 
ters in it were played by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews and 
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Backstone. The subject was, however, a most offensive one, the 
point of the piece being to ridicule the love of a widow for the 
memory of her husband. As the performance progressed, the 
audience showed pretty plainly that they did not like it; but 
when Charles Mathews came forward, holding in his hand the 
monumental urn that the widow had erected, and spoke of it as 
“ this pot,” a storm of hisses burst forth from all parts of the 
house. The curtain fell at last amidst further demonstrations 
of disapproval; but, nevertheless, Buckstone stepped down to 
the footlights, and, with a beaming smile on his jovial countenance, 
announced, in accordance with the practice of those days, that 
The Late Lamented would be “‘ repeated every night till further 
notice.” Loud shouts of ‘‘No! No!” greeted this intimation, 
but Buckstone retired, still beaming and bowing, as though the 
piece had been a triumphant success. It was, in fact, played for a 
few nights longer, and then a notice was underlined in the bills 
that, ‘in consequence of the indisposition of Mrs. Charles 
Mathews,” the play would be “withdrawn for the present.” 
Needless to say, it was never presented again. Nor was this the 
only mistake made even by so brilliant and successful a writer as 
Tom Taylor. I was one of a very small audience that witnessed 
at the Croydon Theatre a drama of Jacobite times called The 
White Cockade. It was a production wholly unworthy of its 
clever author; but one of its incidents alone was enough to 
condemn it. It will hardly be believed that a dramatist so 
experienced could have introduced such a spectacle as that 
which was presented in, I think, the last act to the eyes of the 
horrified and disgusted audience. The scene was a wild heath 
or moor, and, in the foreground, on one side of the stage, was 
erected a solid gallows from which a “ property’’ corpse was 
seen hanging in chains. 

A more pleasant first night reminiscence concerns the revival 
of The Merchant of Venice by Charles Kean at the Princess’s. I 
accompanied a party of friends who had a stage-box, and the 
passage behind this led directly through an open door on to the 
stage. With the natural curiosity of a lad, I availed myself of 
this tempting opportunity to get a peep behind the scenes, and, 
indeed, ventured into the wings, where I somehow passed un- 
noticed in the crowd. The stage was, in fact, very crowded, being 
a small one for such large undertakings as the management 
successfully accomplished ; and thus, to my horror, I was wedged 
in among the supers packed closely together behind, and was 
very nearly carried bodily into the trial scene. It is a wonder 
that I was never discovered, for the organisation of the stage 
seemed very precise. Charles Kean was here, there, and every- 
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where, looking after every minute detail, not in the best of 
tempers certainly, and often expressing himself in angry though 
perfectly decorous language. I remember one characteristic 
speech of his, when, noticing one of the Venetian senators with 
his cloak somewhat awry, he exclaimed, in that peculiar voice of 
his, which all who have heard him know so well, ‘“‘ Who der-ressed 
you, sir?”’ On this occasion the Misses Chapman, Mr. Kean’s 
nieces, playing Nerissa and Jessica, made their first appearance 
on the stage, and were dreadfully nervous ; and I shall never for- 
get the sweet and kindly tones in which their aunt encouraged 
them not to be afraid of facing an audience. 

Perhaps there was nothing I enjoyed so much in those days as 
the dear old Adelphi dramas—The Green Bushes, The Willow 
Copse, and so forth—which I think have never since been sur- 
passed for thrilling interest, excellent acting, and beautiful 
scenery. The farces, mostly by Maddison Morton, by which 
they were preceded and often also followed—for the much-talked- 
of ‘‘ triple bill” is no invention of our times, but was almost 2 
sine qua non at most theatres forty years ago—were to us 
youngsters equally delightful. But the low comedy of those 
days had a feature which, no daubt for the better, has entirely 
disappeared of late years. I refer to the gross coarseness of 
some of the actors, who did and said things that would hardly 
be believed, and would certainly not be tolerated nowadays. 
In particular, Wright was accustomed to introduce “ gags” the 
mere nature of which cannot be even faintly indicated in print. 
He would suggest some indelicacy which, after it had thrown 
the gallery into fits of laughter for a few minutes, he would 
explain away by pretending that he meant something quite 
innocent. ‘ 

It has been my privilege to know many distinguished actors 
and actresses in private life, and of some of these I have more or 
less amusing recollections. I knew, among others, both 
Benjamin Webster and Buckstone in their old age. The former 
had exquisite manners but a bad memory, and I remember that 
on my first introduction to him it seemed to me that it was the 
one pleasure in life to which the old man had always been looking 
forward. There was an appearance of delighted surprise in his 
tone and in his fine blue eyes, as he expressed his gratification at 
meeting me at last. Probably he had forgotten all about me the 
next minute. At any rate, Webster was introduced twice on the 
same occasion to someone else, and on the second encounter, 
about half an hour after the first, exclaimed, ‘‘Ah, my dear 
Mr. , 1 am so glad to seeyou! What an age it is since we 
last met.” One of the funniest experiences I had of Buckstone 
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arose from his deafness. It was at an after-dinner entertainment, 
given at a well-known Bohemian club, and one of the company 
present got up andsangasong. Presently the voice of Buckstone 
was heard all over the room, as with hand raised to his ear, he 
inquired of his neighbour, with reference to the vocalist, ‘‘ What 
is that man saying ?”’ 

With many a pleasant memory of the good old Sadler’s Wells 
days of my boyhood, it was but natural that I should eagerly 
seize upon the opportunity which on one occasion I seemed likely 
to enjoy of making the personal acquaintance of that fine actor 
Samuel Phelps. But I was disappointed, and that under some- 
what peculiar circumstances. I had been asked to meet him 
at the house of a country manager, in whose theatre he was just 
then playing, and, of course, gratefully accepted the invitation. 
In the meanwhile, however, I had been criticising a performance 
of Phelps as Sir Pertinax McSycophant in a local journal. 
Everyone knows that the rendering of this part was one of his 
happiest efforts, but it was not without its defects, and in my 
notice I had perhaps too candidly pointed out what.seemed to me 
a serious mistake on his part. Sir Pertinax, with his philosophy 
of ‘‘ booing,” is cne of the most thorough of toadies, eager to gain 
the favour of all the great people with whom he comes in contact. 
But what did Phelps do? He played the part throughout with 
intense impetuosity, and, carried away, perhaps, by the impulse 
of the moment, he invariably interrupted everyone great or small 
who addressed him, never waiting for his cues, but always 
speaking before his interlocutor had finished a sentence. This 
practice was so marked and so habitual, it was such a distinct 
blemish on an otherwise admirable performance, and could be 
so easily remedied, that in the most respectful manner I ventured 
to suggest an improvement. Phelps, however, instead of taking 
the hint in good part, was furiously angry at it; and as I was 
known to be the writer of the theatrical notices in the paper in 
which this one appeared, my friend, the manager, thought it was 
not desirable for me to meet the irate tragedian. 

Of the many dramatic authors I have known there was none 
for whom I felt a stronger personal attachment than poor 
James Albery. I knew him when he was at his best, in the full 
vigour of a splendid manhood, bright, strong, handsome, 
brilliant ; and I knew him later when, alas! he was far otherwise. 
He was a very clever talker and sayer of good things; he was 
full of amusing chaff, but was never bitterly satirical. I could 
quote many of his dry sayings, but perhaps these have been 
anticipated by others. I will only cite one remark made to 
myself. I met him once at a Baddeley night at Drury Lane, and 
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we noticed Bancroft with a son of his not far off. I was struck 
by the resemblance of the boy to his father, and made a remark 
on the subject to Albery. ‘‘ Yes,” he said; ‘‘ he only wants 
an eye glass and a theatre to be the image of him.’ In after 
years—and sad ones they were to Albery’s friends—some flashes 
of the old happy humour still occasionally sprang up. I saw him 
once at a club, reclining cn a settee, and just awaking from a 
heavy sleep, and as he sat gazing dreamily I heard him say, ‘“‘ One 
may think a long time without producing a thought.” 

Henry J. Byron I used to meet occasionally, and I have heard 
many of his smart sayings; but I hesitate to repeat them, as 
‘‘ Byron’s latest’ was always quickly snapped up and passed from 
mouth to mouth, so that none of his witticisms can be retold 
without risk that they have been published before. But I think 
the clever things he said in his last public speech, at the Savage 
Club dinner in 1879, are not generally known, and I will quote 
one or two of them. -He responded for the Drama, and re- 
marked that we were always hearing of its ‘“‘palmy days.” ‘In 
fact,’’ he went on, ‘‘as we look back on history we find the 
palmy days of the drama getting palmier and palmier, until they 
reach such a degree of palminess as the mind of man cannot con- 
ceive.” Then again, ‘‘ People are always speaking of the decline 
of the drama. I verily believe that there never was a time when 
they did not speak of it. Probably Thespis, when he went about 
in his cart, if he heard that a circus had come into the neigh- 
bourhood, complained that the drama was going to the dogs 
while the public were going to the horses.” 

I had many curious experiences of the stage in the provinces, 
where I passed several years of my life. Not many people, I 
think, are able to say that they have seen Alfred Wigan, who 
was essentially a light comedian, play Shylock. He did so at 
Edinburgh in 1864. The Merchant of Venice was produced for 
his benefit, and his performance of the Jew, though not strong, 
was clever and interesting. In the earlier acts he was admir- 
able, but his physique was not equal to the demands of the trial 
scene. Another very interesting performance, given, if I am not 
mistaken, only in the country, was that of Charles Wyndham, as 
Geoffrey Delamayn in Wilkie Collins’s Man and Wife. The 
many admirers of that delightful comedian may be surprised to 
hear that he played the brutal ruffian to perfection, at least as 
well as Charles Coghlan, who “‘created’’ it. Judging from this 
capital bit of character acting, I should think that if Mr. Wynd- 
ham were to play a villain, by way of a change, he would astonish 
the public and very agreeably. I had many opportunities of 
seeing Barry Sullivan in the provinces, where he was much more 
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appreciated than in the metropolis. But sometimes he was very 
badly supported ; and I once saw him in Richard ITI., surrounded 
by a company that would have disgraced a barn. A shocking 
thing happened in the last act. The Duke of Norfolk, a big 
clumsy fellow, came on, wearing very thick gauntlets, to present 
the Jockey of Norfolk letter. This formed a double sheet of 
note paper folded, but instead of handing it at once to Richard, 
the unhappy man tried to open it for him first, keeping poor 
Barry waiting in an attitude and a temper that may readily be 
imagined. In vain did the tragedian, sotto voce, adjure Jockey 
to “‘give me the infernal thing.”” The Duke was too polite to 
deliver the document unopened, and, after struggling with it for 
some time, at last tried to blow the leaves apart. Alas! he only 
blew the paper out of his gloved fingers into the orchestra, from 
which it was handed up to the King by the leader of the band. 
Barry Sullivan did not smile at this reminiscence when I 
reminded him of it. 

I often met Charles Reade at Leeds, where several of his most 
noted plays were first produced by his friend John Coleman. I 
have had the pleasure of sitting next to him in the otherwise 
empty pit at the rehearsal of his Foul Play, and had the honour 
to be very summarily snubbed by him when I ventured to sug- 
gest that the last of the six acts of that drama was superfluous 
and an anti-climax. I am sure it was, as he had brought down 
the curtain splendidly on the fifth act, and the sixth was a most 
tedious affair, devoted largely to the detection of a forgery by an 
expert. But Reade was rather obstinate when any proposal to 
alter his pieces was made, and was very fond also of showing, 
by: personal illustration, how certain scenes in them should be 
played. He would, for instance, take up the skirts of his great 
coat, and with ungainly steps teach a young girl how to trip 
gracefully down the stage. And one evening, after enunciating 
@ very ingenious theory as to the source of Garrick’s success, he 
amused us immensely by getting up and “acting as Garrick 
probably did.” He was not offended at our laughter at his 
absurd attempt, but joined heartily in it himself at last. 

An oddity whom I knew in the provinces was old Joseph 
Hobson, manager and proprietor of more than one theatre in 
Leeds. He was a very vulgar and ignorant man, but a good- 
natured and shrewd one, and he left a large fortune gained by 
his successful enterprises. Hobson was not an expert connois- 
seur of dramatic art, and usually measured merit by the 
“receipts.” He did not say—but was just the sort of man who 
might have said, if Macbeth or Hamlet did not happen to draw 
under his management—‘‘ You can tell Mr. Shakspere from me 
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that he won’t write any more plays for my theatre.” But what 
he did say to me once was almost as funny. A touring company 
had brought The Bells down, and the version was pretty much 
the same as that which Mr. Irving has made so famous. And 
the last act closed with the same startling and novel situation— 
the sudden death of Mathias, without a word, immediately after 
the terrible vision of the trial. It brought down the curtain as 
effectively as usual, but somehow it did not please old Hobson. 
When asked his opinion of the unconventional ending, he shook 
his head and said, ‘“‘ Don’t quite like it—don’t like it, my boy. 
I think he ought to have come forward, and said, ‘ This is the 
result of crime,’ or something of that sort, and then died.” But 
{ have known ignorance in other quarters, where it was less 
excusable. It is a positive fact that a provincial newspaper 
reporter, deputed on an emergency to notice a play, once asked 
me, ‘* Didn’t Shakspere write The Lady of Lyons?” Nor was 
it the same dramatic critic, but another, who, when Miss Glyn 
produced The Duchess of Malfi at Edinburgh, inquired who was 
the author of the play, and, being told that it was by Webster, 
observed, ‘‘ Ah, yes, I see—one of his regular Adelphi dramas.” 
Yet the gentleman had had a hint in the curious line in the bills, 
which naively described the tragedy as being by ‘“‘old John 
Webster,” so that there should be no mistake. 








MR. HENRY IRVING IN A NEW PLAY. 
By AvstTIN BRERETON. 


i is sincerely to be hoped that Mr. Irving’s generosity in play- 

ing the chief part in Mr. Conan Doyle’s piece, as a prelude to 
The Bells, will not prove too much of a good thing. The aged 
Corporal and the guilt-haunted Mathias are characters which 
entail great nervous expenditure on the part of the actor. Mr. 
Irving has hitherto considered the interpretation of the murderer 
of the Polish Jew as sufficient for the work of an evening. And 
playgoers, wherever the English Janguage is spoken, have been 
amply satisfied with that single achievement. Now, however, 
Mr. Irving precedes his performance of Mathias, which is just as 
vivid, as powerful, as thrilling as ever, with the portrayal of the 
Waterloo veteran as suggested by Mr. Doyle. For it cannot be 
said that the originator of the little play has provided Mr. Irving 
with a character which is at all commensurate with his ability. 
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The piece, indeed, can hardly claim to be a dramatic work. It 
does not exhibit any of the playwright’s craft, and its dramatic 
fibre is thinly spread. It is, in reality, but a framework for the 
actor to elaborate, to magnify, to endow with life. It is little 
more than a monologue, for, although the programme names 
three parts, in addition to that of the Corporal, there is only one 
character worthy of the name in the sketch. And, if it were not 
for the actor, that character would be vague, shadowy, indefinite. 
Technically considered, Mr. Doyle’s piece will not bear analysis. 
But, as a vehicle for the portrayal of what is commonly called 
“character,” as that element is understood on the stage, it affords 
Mr. Irving an opportunity for the painting of one more finished 
picture. Therein is the be-all and end-all of A Story of Waterloo, 
which was produced at the Prince’s Theatre, Bristol, on 
September 21. 

The story of the piece has already been described throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. And that story could hardly 
be less slight. It contains the suggestion of a dramatic idea, 
the germ of a drama, but nothing more. The only value of the 
play, considered in that light, is the contrast between the old 
age, decay, and death of the Corporal, and the girlishness and 
dawn of love and womanhood of Norah, the veteran’s grand-niece, 
But nothing is made of this idea, nothing comes of it. Were it 
not, on one hand, for the admirable art and the great personality 
of Mr. Irving, and, on the other, for the prettiness, the simplicity. 
and the naturalness of the interpreter of Norah, the idea, such as 
it is, would be entirely lost. The chief defect of the drama is its 
lack of action. Turned into the last chapter of a novel, it would 
probably make a fine piece of word-painting. As a play, it is 
deficient in virility. 

So that Mr. Conan Doyle certainly owes a debt of gratitude to 
his chief interpreter. And the debt is considerably greater than 
that which is due by most dramatists to their interpreters. 
Good parts, it is said, and with much truth, make good actors. 
Occasionally, however, the boot is on the other leg. This is 
decidedly a case in point. The dramatic fragment is only made 
possible by the acting of Mr. Irving. The player, in this case, 
gives life to a mere skeleton, as the part of Corporal Gregory 
Brewster is written. It may, indeed, be questioned if the part 
is worthy of all the attention, all the wealth of detail, all the 
elaboration, all the painstaking art which has been bestowed 
upon it by the actor. And many people will think that it is not 
worth the genius of the famous player who has brought the part 
into prominence by his individuality and his special ability. 
The part, even as acted, is not sufficiently strong, not sufficiently 
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determined, to take its.place with the most notable of Mr. 
Irving’s achievements. It is altogether too shadowy. But, 
nevertheless, Mr. Irving, it is needless to say, spares no pains to 
make the picture perfect. His presentment of the old soldier, 
who remembers only the glory and heroic deeds of departed days, 
is a fine bit of character acting of the very best sort. It is nothing 
more, for that is the limit of the part. It has no further 
possibility. It is not greatly humorous; it is not deeply pathetic. 
It has one or two light touches, and it is, in the end, serious if 
not altogether sad. The death of the veteran is, in fact, a happy 
release for him. The intense interest created by the character 
lies entirely with the actor. It must, therefore, be insisted! 
that Mr. Doyle is particularly fortunate in having a player of so. 
pronounced a personality, of such exceptional ability, and of so 
great a popularity, for his thin, vaporous hero. In dealing with 
such a part, an actor might be forgiven if he overstepped the 
bounds of common sense and lapsed into the ludicrous. 
For the dividing line is extremely shallow. It is easy 
to cunceive that an actor, even of average talent, 
could not wholly retain the serious interest of any 
audience in such a part. Mr. Irving, however, succeeds, 
unquestionably, in so doing. Until the last moments, it is 
acting in little, but what admirable acting itis! And the death 
scene is superb. It does not harrow; it is not intended to do so. 
The approach of death is very cleverly indicated, and the death 
itself, while by no means repulsive, is extremely powerful. As for 
Mr. Irving's “‘ make-up,” that is one more triumph for the actor 
whose accomplishment in this matter is no longer a question for 
wonderment. A word of praise must be accorded Miss Annie 
Hughes, who imparted a refreshingly natural air of sweet. 


simplicity and pure girlishness to the part of Norah, which she 
endowed, moreover, with life. 





DID VOLTAIRE AND GOLDSMITH MEET? 
By ArtHur Escort, 
N°? biography of Oliver Goldsmith might be deemed complete 
unless it included an account which he gave in an obscure 


magazine of an evening under Voltaire’s roof. “‘ In company which 
he either disliked or despised,” we are told of the philosopher, 
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‘*few could be more reserved than he; but when he was warmed 
in discourse, and had got over a hesitating manner which some- 
times he was subject to, it was rapture tohear him.. His meagre 
visage seemed insensibly to gather beauty; every muscle in it 
had meaning, and his eye beamed with unusual brightness. The 
person who writes this memoir, who had the honour and the 
pleasure of being his acquaintance, remembers to have seen 
him in a select company of wits of both sexes at Paris, when the 
subject happened to turn upon English taste and learning. 
Fontenelle, who was of the party, and who was unacquainted 
with the language or authors of the country he undertook to 
condemn, with a spirit truly vulgar began to revile both. Diderot, 
who liked the English, and knew something of their literary 
pretensions, attempted to vindicate their poetry and learning, but 
with unequal abilities. The company quickly perceived that 
Fontenelle was superior in the dispute, and were surprised at 
the silence which Voltaire had preserved all the former part of 
the night, particularly as the conversation happened to turn 
upon one of his favourite topics. Fontenelle continued his 
triumph till about twelve o’clock, when Voltaire appeared at last 
roused from his reverie. His whole frame seemed animated. 
He began his defence with the utmost elegance mixed with spirit, 
and now and then let fall the finest strokes of raillery upon his 
antagonist ; and his harangue lasted until three o’clock in the 
morning. I must confess that, whether from national partiality 
or from the elegant sensibility of his manner, I never was so 
much charmed, nor did I ever remember so absolute a victory as 
he gained in the dispute.” 

The minds of Goldsmith’s biographers have been greatly 
exercised over this graphic little narrative. It was only in 
1755 or 1756, during the wanderings which inspired him with 
the idea of the Traveller, that such an incident could have 
occurred in his presence, and Voltaire, exiled from France two or 
three years before, was then residing at his first Swiss home, the 
Délices, in the vicinity of Geneva. Consequently, the meeting 
could not have taken place ‘‘at Paris.” Forster, however, regards 
the error as at worst a slip of the pen. ‘‘ The passage,” he says, 
~‘is loosely written, does not appear in a work which bore the 
writer’s name,and may either have been tampered with by others, 
-or even mistakenly set down by himself in confusion of memory.” 
The biographer then goes on to suggest that the conversation was 
held at the Délices, although ‘‘if anything of great strictness 
were involved,” it might be ‘‘ open to question” whether 
Fontenelle or Diderot was there to have a share in it. And 
on the strength of this suggestion he gives the rein to his imagina- 
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tion: ‘‘It is possible that when the great Frenchman heard in 

later years the name of the celebrated Englishman, he may have 

remembered this night at Les Délices and the enthusiasm of his 

young admirer—he may have recalled, with a smile for its fervent 

zeal, the pale, sad face, with its two great wrinkles between 

the eyebrows, but redeemed from ugliness or contempt by its 
kind expression of simplicity, as his own was by its wonderful 

intellect and look of unutterable mockery.’’ Very different is the- 
view that Macaulay takes of the matter. In his short life of 
Goldsmith, looking only to the poet’s scanty respect for “strict 

veracity,” he describes the statement in effect as a deliberate con- 

coction—as what the late Lord Iddesleigh would have called a 

‘“‘ big thumping lie” from beginning to end. 

Nor can there be any valid doubt that in this instance 
Macaulay was right. At first sight, it is true, the story is 
credible enough. Voltaire extended his hospitality to friends 
and strangers alike, and it was only natural that a poet. 
roaming about Switzerland should have seized the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded him of making the acquaintance of the 
writer who had lIeng filled Europe with his fame, whose 
retreat had become a sort of Mecca, and who felt particular 
pleasure in welcoming anybody from England. On the other 
hand, there are several reasons for accepting the conclusion 
which Macaulay based exclusively upon Goldsmith’s notorious- 
untruthfulness. Voltaire’s correspondence, though so ample 
that we might almost obtain from it a narrative of his life from 
day to day, contains nothing to show that in 1755 or 1756 he 
was visited by an awkward young Irishman, by Fontenelle, or by 
Diderot. Fontenelle had reached the age of ninety-eight, and, 
extremely feeble both in mind and in body, was as little able to 
take part in three hours’ animated controversy, especially after 
midnight, as to endure the fatigue of a journey from Paris to 
Geneva in the jolting coaches of those days. Lastly, Diderot, 
then in the prime of life, far from being inferior in argumentative 
power to a man in the last stage of mental decreptitude, was a 
talker of the highest calibre. ‘‘ Every branch of human know- 
ledge,”’ writes Marmontel, ‘‘ was so familiar to him, so present to 
his mind, that he always appeared ready for what might be said 
to him, and his most sudden perceptions were like the results of 
recent study or long meditation.” It may be urged that Gold- 
smith mistook two of Voltaire’s guests for Fontenelle and the 
founder of the Encyclopedia; but this could hardly have been the 
case with one who felt the keenest interest in the ‘ awe- 
inspiring professors of literature.’’ Altogether, unpleasant as it 
may be to reject so pretty an anecdote as that under notice, we 
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cannot but think that the poet was impelled by the necessity of 
making ‘‘ copy” to invent it—that the vivid portrait he drew of 
Voltaire was not the outcome of observation at first hand. 








FROM THE DIANTHUS TO THE EDELWEISS. 
By ArtuurR W. PINERO. 


White lady in thy convent in the cloud, 

Unfold the secret of thy blanched cheek ! 

Is thére no grosser knowledge thou wouldst seek ? 
Nun of the mountains, dost thou wait for death, 
With drooping eyelid and with measured breath, 
Taking the hue of a becoming shroud ? 


Or art thou sickly, envious, and pale 

From discontentment with thy lot on high ; 
And dost thou long to learn to blush, to sigh, 
To love, to lose, to wither, and to die 

From us, thy tinted sisters of the vale ? 


Maloja, August, 1894. 
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MR. WILLARD. 

[* is almost exactly a quarter of a century since Mr. Willard, at 

the mature age of sixteen, became an actor by profession. 
His parents had the old-fashioned. prejudice against the stage. but 
this did not prevent him from longing to win distinction upon it. 
For some years he was in the stock company on the western 
circuit, acquiring valuable experience under decidedly hard con- 
ditions. Later, at Glasgow, he attracted the notice of Sothern, 
who gave him an engagement. He also had the advantage of 
acting under Charles Mathews, Phelps, Helen Faucit, and Barry 
Sullivan. Presently he obtained a firm footing on the London 
stage, especially by appearing at the Princess’s as Clifford 
Armytage in The Lights of London, the Spider in The Silver 
King, Philip Royston in The Romany Rye, and Tarquin in Lord 
Lytton’s Brutus. . For the representation of cold-blooded scoun- 
drelism, polished or unpolished, he showed an aptitude which 
threatened to confine him to this class of characters. ‘“‘ Hanging’s 
too good for him,” an old lady in the pit once declared. Luckily, 
he had the versatility to rise above the narrow groove into which 
he had run. In 1889, after adding the part of Jim the Penman 
to his list, he identified himself with Cyrus Blenkarn, the amiable 
old enthusiast in The Middleman, and in the following year with the 
tender and ardent-minded young clergyman in Judah. Since that 
time he has been engaged chiefly in the United States, where he 
played Hamlet. Of his latest impersonation, Professor Good- 
willie, it is needless to speak. If Mr. Willard has yet something 
to learn in the matter of blank-verse, as some American critics 
of his Hamlet have asserted, his acting is at least marked by 
many high qualities—strong grasp of character, artistic feeling, 
sincerity of purpose, truth to nature, attention to necessary detail, 
and an individuality at once robust and distinct. He has an 
infinite capacity for taking pains. Before producing The Middle- 
man,in order to make the intended picture as accurate as 
possible, he spent some time at Stoke, Worcester, and the 
Lambeth pottery. ‘‘One would imagine,” it was authoritatively 
stated, ‘‘ that some excitable and clever potter had turned actor, 
not that an actor had turned potter.”’ In the words of one 
critic, Mr. Willard ‘‘ supplies a remarkable illustration of a 
revolution that is rapidly conquering the conservatism of the 
stage—the substitution of naturalism for the ‘stagy.’ ”’ 
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At the play. 


IN LONDON. 


HE marked dulness which distinguished theatrical affairs 
during the month of August has rapidly yielded to 
activity, and on all sides there is a spirit of enterprise unusual 
even for this period of the year. The public also has shown 
more than ordinary interest in the new productions, and, with 
improved attendance, the prospects of a favourable autumn 
season at the theatres are decidedly cheering. 





THE NEw Woman. 
By Sypney Grunpy. Produced at the Comedy Theatre, Sept. 1. 


Gerald Cazenove .. Mr. Frep Terry. Lady Wargrave .. Miss Rose Lecterca. 
Colonel Cazenove .. Mr. Cyrin MavbDe. Mrs. Svivester.. .. Miss ALMA Murray. 
Captain Sylvester .. Mr. J. G. GRAHAME. Enid Bethune .. .. Miss Laura GRAVEs. 
Mr. Armstrong... .. Mr. Wituram Wyes. Victoria Vivash .. MissGertRuDEWARDEN. 
Percy — -» Mr. Stewart CHAMPION. Dr. Mary Bethune.. Miss Irene RickaRps. 





Wells .. .. Mr. J. Byron. Margery Armstrong Miss WinNIFRED EMERY. 


Mr. Gieeity’ s latest comedy possesses all the most marked 
features characteristic of its author’s work. Singularly enough, 
at one moment it dazzles by its brilliancy, at another it surprises 
by its conventionality. The opening scenes are written with a 
pungency, vigour, and satirical force that enchain the attention, 
and raise expectation to the highest point. If only the pace 
will last! But The New Woman, unfortunately, is not, if the 
expression may be pardoned, astayer. She starts at a gallop and 
ends in a trot. The first act, although little of moment occurs 
in it, is out and away the best. Dialogue and characterization, 
with one slight reservation, are alike excellent. The witis of the 
finest quality—keen epigram and quaint aphorism tread each 
other’s heel. There is promise in every line—a pledge of still 
better things to come in every sentence. Of story there has been 
8? far but theslightest indication ; still with Dumas’s famous recom- 
mendation, Soignezl’ exposition, in one’s mind, thereis as yet noneed 
to complain on that score. Unhappily, Mr. Grundy has never yet 
shown himself to be a master in the art of constructing a dramatic 
story. From The Silver Shield to The New Woman this has 
always proved a stumbling-block in his path. Nor has he suc- 
ceeded in surmounting it in the present instance. Where 
symmetry and cohesion are required he offers disproportion and 
laxity. The third act of his new comedy in particular displays 
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a want of grip, of contrast, and of direct progressive movement 
that serves materially to weaken its effect. The fourth 
is trivial and without dramatic significance. Nor does 
the main theme of the piece display those qualities of 
freshness and originality which the title would lead one 
to expect. If Mrs. Sylvester be intended to typify the new 
woman, it can only be said that she contrives with wonderful 
success to reproduce the weaknesses and shortcomings peculiar 
to the old from Eve downwards. This confusion of ideas on the 
author’s part is also apparent in the drawing of his heroine, who 
with startling rapidity develops properties of the most contrary 
description. It is not to be said, however, that the new sister- 
hood is wholly unrepresented in the play. Sketches of three 
“‘advanced’’ women there are, but so highly coloured are the 
portraits that in a great measure the circumstance deprives the 
author’s satire of its sting. With all its faults, The New Woman 
is, nevertheless, a valuable contribution to the stage, if only by 
reason of its clever dialogue and literary quality. Two characters 
it contains stand out as living, sentient beings, and theze— 
Lady Wargrave and Colonel Cazenove—are played by Miss Rose 
Leclercq and Mr. Cyril Maude in a manner that hardly falls 
short, if at all, of perfection. Mr. Fred Terry plays the hero’s 
part with a manliness and sincerity that help appreciably to 
minimize the priggishness of the character, while Miss Winifred 
Emery as Margery is by turns prettily hoydenish, pathetic, and 
passionate. Miss Alma Murray makes quite the most of the 
unsympathetic Mrs. Sylvester, and minor characters find 
capable representatives in Mr. J. G. Grahame, Mr. W. Wyes, 
Miss Laura Graves, Miss Irene Rickards, and Miss Gertrude 
Warden. 


THE DERBY WINNER. 
By Sir Aveustvs Harris, Cecit RALEIGH, and Henry HAMILTON. 
Produced at aay 7 eerwe 15. 





The Dachess oe Milsod es -- Mrs. Jonn Woop. 

The gh oe +o ne pk .- Miss Beatrice Lams. 
ew So ae oe ee oe ée -» Miss Louise Moopre. 
Annette Donelly (her daughter) a ee on ee .» Miss Parris Browne. 
Vivien Darville . .. Miss Auma STANLEY. 
Mary Aylmer (nursery governess té to _ Desboroughs) -.» Miss Herry Dene. 
Nurse Lumley .. -- Miss Amy ABBoTT. 

The Earl of Desboroug' gh +e eae ee -. Mr. ArrHur BourcHiER. 
Harold, Viscount Fernaide (his son) pe sé ‘4 -. Miss Evetyn HuGuHes. 
Colonel Myles Donelly Mr. James East. 

Major Geoffrey Mostyn Mr. CHARLES CaRTWRIGHT. 
Capt. Lord Chisholm (of the 43rd Hussars) Mr. RupGe HarpDIinG. 
Rupert Leigh Mr. CHarues Darton. 
Hon. Guy Bagot Mr. Ernest LawFrorp. 
Cyprian Streatfield (late “eed Captain, aaa 8., agains =. GrorGE GIDDENS. 
Joe Aylmer (a Trainer) “ nd - Mr. Lionet RiGNoip. 
Dick Hammond (a Jockey) . as a és .» Mr. Harry EversFiexp. 


There need be no Nhenitetion: in saying, now that the result has 
been crowned with success, that in undertaking to furnish the 
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usual autumn drama for Drury Lane Sir Augustus Harris and his 
collaborateurs had a task of no ordinary difficulty before them. 
Not only were they confronted by the danger which comparison 
with former achievements at the same house was bound to pro 

voke, but there was also the risk created by the fact that of the 
triumvirate of authors two had enjoyed but little experience in 
the production of pieces of the dimensions required to fill the 
vast stage at Drury Lane. Happily any fears on those grounds 
were speedily set at rest by the almost instantaneous success of 
The Derby Winner. That the opening scenes of the drama 
dragged a little on the first night may be conceded ; but as soon 
as the authors got fairly to work, as soon as development of plot 
took the place of superfluous dialogue, the attention of the public 
became firmly riveted upon the scene before them, and was not 
allowed to relax until the curtain had fallen upon the last tableau 
amid the enthusiastic applause of all present. Nor must this 
be deemed surprising, since the new play contains all the 
elements that make for success with a popular audience. 
Elaborated with no slight dexterity, the story treats of the gradual 
estrangement, effected by the diabolical ingenuity of a scoundrel 
named Major Mostyn, of the Earl and Countess of Desborough ; 
ofthe impending ruin of the former, who has staked everything 
on the success of his horse Clipstone at Epsom ; of the villain’s 
attempt to secure the “‘ crack” at a forced sale, and its frustration 
by the Duchess of Milford, a true “‘ sportsman” and staunch 
friend; of the reconciliation of husband and wife, brought 
together by the good-natured Duchess, over the bed of their sick 
child; and of Mostyn’s final but futile endeavour to ruin 
Desborough by drugging his jockey at the very moment when the 
Derby is about to be run. Of the various scenes which form a 
setting to the story all are distinguished by rare magnificence. 
Special praise must, however, be given to the brilliant military 
ball, in which the officers’ uniforms and ladies’ dresses offer so 
dazzling a contrast ; to the scene at Tattersall’s, a wonderfully 
realistic reproduction of the well-known original ; and, above all, to 
the last tableau, representing the course at Epsom, with its 
animated crowd, amusing incidents, and exciting struggle for the 
Blue Riband. To the general performance equal commendation 
is due. As the kind-hearted, genial, and sportive Duchess of 
Milford, Mrs. John Wood easily proved that in broad comedy 
she is without a superior, and scarcely an equal, on the stage. 
Nothing more delicious, natural, or humorous could well be 
imagined than her acting in a part which has obviously been 
written expressly to suit her. Another admirable performance 
was that furnished by Mr. Charles Cartwright, as Major Mostyn ; 
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his quiet and restrained manner proved extraordinarily effective. 
Miss Alma Stanley, as the adventuress, Vivien Darville, con- 
tributed not a little by her bold and finely conceived impersona- 
tion to the success of the evening; while Mr. Arthur Bourchier 
and Miss Beatrice Lamb, as the Earl and Countess, helped 
materially to ensure the same desirable result. Mention also 
should be made of Mr. George Giddens as an amorous 
surgeon; of Miss Pattie Browne as his pretty sweetheart; and, 
in less important parts, of Miss Louise Moodie, Miss Hetty 
Dene, Mr. Rudge Harding, Mr. Charles Dalton, Mr. Lionel 
Rignold, and Mr. Harry Eversfield. 





THE FatTan CARD. 
By C. Happon CaamBers and B. C. StePHENSON. Produced at the Adelphi, Sept. 6. 


Gerald Austen . Mr. WituiaM Terriss.| Terence O’Flynn .. .. Mr. Ricnarp P7RDON 

George Forrester (after: Margaret as. -» Miss Mittuwarp. 
wards Marrable).. .. Mr. Murray Carson. | Mercedes .. .. «.- Miss Vane. 

Harry Burgess.. .. .. Mr. Harry Nicuouts. | Cecile Austen .. . Miss Lavra LINDEN. 
-K. Austen .. .. .. Mr. CHaries Futon. | Miss Penelope Austen .. Miss Sopare Larxts. 

James Dixon .. .. .. Mr. W. 4. Apinapon. | Kate Three Stars .. .. Miss Du Fors. 


No stronger or more‘interesting drama than The Fatal Card 
has been seen at the Adelphi for many a day. That it is not 
entirely free from faults, and faults of a sufficiently serious nature, 
may at once be admitted ; but, when all has been said for and 
against, the merits of the play will be found immeasurably to 
outweigh its defects. The story, if familiar in many of its details, 
is deftly set forth, and furnishes matter for at least three powerful 
scenes. These, briefly stated, represent the attempted lynching 
of a scoundrel in Colorado and his prompt rescue by the hero; 
the murder of a niggardly banker by a couple of desperadoes in 
circumstances that point to the dead man’s son as the culprit ; 
and finally the destruction of the villain by means of an infernal 
machine, the explosion of which brings the walls of his laboratory 
tumbling about his ears, and finally buries him beneath their 
weight. With the ingenuity of skilled workmen, the authors 
have contrived to elaborate those incidents in a manner so stimu- 
lating and so dramatic as to ensure the breathless attention of 
their audience. The final catastrophe, especially, is approached 
and developed with such genuine ability that it would of itself 
suffice to make the success of many a worse melodrama. On the 
other hand, it has to be said that this success might, with a more 
exacting public, have been seriously jeopardised by the exceeding 
feebleness of the interpolated comedy scenes and the lack of 
feminine interest which is one of the most conspicuous features of 
the play. To describe the humorous episodes as puerile would 
be merely to state half of a case, that can only be rendered com- 
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plete by the addition of the word vulgar. Grave as these defects 
are ina piece that aims, and successfully aims, at reaching a 
higher literary level than is customarily attained by Adelphi melo- 
drama, they were allowed to pass almost without protest by a 
first night audience. Happily for the result, the most dangerous 
scene ofall, in which a gentleman, clad in the scantiest of bathing 
costumes, is called upon to make a love declaration from behind 
a mass of bulrushes, had been assigned to Mr. Harry Nicholls, 
whose personal popularity alone served to extricate him from the 
dangerous position in which the authors had placed him. Apart 
from the play, two remarkably powerful performances render the 
production memorable. Mr. Murray Carson has before now done 
much promising work, but nothing so fine as his portrait of 
George Marrable, the erstwhile desperado and, subsequently, 
unscrupulous man of business. Not only in conception but in 
realization, the character impressess by its bold outlines, its subtle 
significance, its absolute fidelity. Equal praise is due to the 
James Dixon of Mr. W. L. Abingdon, whose impersonation of 
Marrable’s cowardly, repulsive, and heartless accomplice was a 
masterpiece of its kind. Hero and heroine are but poorly pro- 
vided for in the piece, but such as they are they found competent 
representatives in Mr. William Terriss and Miss Millward. For 
the rest, it will suffice to mention Mr. Charles Fulton, Miss Vane, 
Miss Laura Linden, and Miss Sophie Larkin as thoroughly 
efficient in their respective ways. 


THE QUEEN OF BRILLIANTS. 


A Comic Opera in three acts, from the German. By Herren THEopor TavsE and Isipor Fucus. 


Adapted by Mr. Brannon THomas. Composed by Mr. EpwarD JakoBowskI. Produced at the 
Lyceum, September 8. 


Florian Bauer .. .. Mr. Husert WILKE. Max .. .. «- «» Mr. Frep Wricat, Juy. 
Della Fontana .. .. Mr. ArTHuR WILLIAMS. Peppo .. .. .. ..- Mr. Compton Coutts, 
Lucca Rabbiato.. .. Mr. W. H. Denxy. Andrea... . Mr. Rupert Lister. 
Grelotto.. Mr. Joun Le Hay. Madame Engelstein.. Madame AmaplI. 
Major Victor Pulve- Emma .. -. Miss Lizzie RueGtes, 
reitzer .. Mr. Avon Saxon. ' Orsola .. -. «» Miss Annize Meyers. 
Count Radaman Cap- Head Matron |. .. MissBERTHA STAUNTON. 
rimonte .. . Mr. Owen WEstTrForD. Betta .. .. .. «. Miss Licyian Russe.u, 
Morlts «.. «¢ . Mr. Frep Storey. 





leaden et praterea nihil might fairly be offered as the most 
fitting commentary on The Queen of Brilliants. Never, probably, 
has a framework so magnificent, so dazzling in its beauty, been 
provided for so inept and inconsequent a piece. Absolute 
coherence in the plot of an ordinary comic opera is, of course, 
hardly to be expected, but that some faint semblance of a 
story should occasionally be discoverable does not seem an 
unreasonable demand. The German authors of The Queen of 
Brilliants, and Mr. Brandon Thomas, the adapter, would, how- 
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ever, appear to be of a different opinion ; and if only they can 
induce the public to follow their lead, all may yet be for the best 
in this best of stage worlds. Messrs. Abbey and Grau, the 
temporary lessees of the Lyceum, have, at any rate, left 
nothing undone to please the eye by furnishing a series of 
gorgeous and magnificent tableawr. Through these flits a 
sumptuously attired crowd of courtiers, heralds, dancers, fishing- 
girls, and students, who, under the skilful direction of Mr. Charles 
Harris, perform from timeto time bewildering evolutions of the 
most marvellous kind. Unfortunately, when the interest excited 
by these has died away there is little or nothing left to attract. 
Of Mr. Jakobowski’s music the best that can be said is that it is 
pleasing, fluent, and not inappropriate. Of originality it contains 
hardly a trace. Nor has Mr. Brandon Thomas been more 
successful with the English libretto, which betrays a sad lack of 
anything like wit or humour. Equally destitute of inspiration are 
his lyrics, in which such monstrous solecisms as the rhyming of 
“adoptions” with “ corruptions,” ‘‘morning” with “ per- 
forming,” ‘‘ purse” with ‘‘us,” and ‘‘revel” with ‘‘ drivel” 
are perpetrated. After an absence of ten years Miss Lillian 
Russell made her reappearance as Betta, and proved that not 
only does she retain all her old charm and beauty, but that she 
is also an incomparably finer actress and singer than when she 
deserted England for America. By dint of unflagging effort and 
strenuous “‘ gagging,’ Mr. Arthur Williams coutrived to extract 
some fun from an indifferent part, while a new-comer, Miss 
Annie Meyers, created a distinctly favourable impression by her 
merry manner and sympathetic singing. Provided with singularly 
colourless parts, Mr. W. H. Denny, Mr. John Le Hay, Mr. Avon 
Saxon, and Madame Amadi are hardly to be blamed if they failed 
to make anything of them. Of Mr. Hubert Wilke, the new 
American baritone-tenor, there is little to be said. His manner 
is effeminate, and his singing mediocre. 


THE FOoUNDLING. 
By W. Lestocg and E. M. Rossox. Produced at Terry’s Theatre, August 30. 


Major Cotton... .. .. Mr.CHartes Groves. | Alice Meynall +» ee Miss Exits Jerrreys. 
Dick Pennell.. .. .. Mr. Sypnsy Broves. | Mrs.Cottun .. .. .. Miss Susie VaucHan. 
Timothy Hucklebridge Mr.HuntLEY WaicHrt. | Sophie Cotton.. .. .. Miss Fanny Eris. 
Jack Stanton... .. .. Mr. OswaLp YorKE. Miss Ussher .. +. «+ Miss Minnie CuirForp. 
Sir Nicholas Pennell... Mr.Ggorce Warpe. | Little Maybud.. .. .. Miss EMELINE OnForp, 





If The Foundling presents no great novelty in the matter 
either of subject or treatment, it possesses at least the merit of 
arousing laughter, which, from the popular standpoint, is, ‘after 
all, the chief desideratum in a farce. For the purposes of their 
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plot the authors have drawn upon well-worn material, but what 
they lack in inventiveness they atone for by ingenuity. Both 
thoroughly familiar, as experienced actors, with the business of 
the stage, they have recognized the value of rapid action, cumu- 
lative interest, and prolonged suspense as a means of riveting 
the attention of an audience, and diverting it from any attempt at 
analysis or reflection. In their piece incident follows incident at 
such headlong speed, complication succeeds complication with so 
little pause, that the spectator has barely time to draw breath before 
from one imbroglio he is hurried into another. All this tends to 
make of The Foundling a popular success. On the other hand, 
objection might fairly be raised to certain of the episodes of a 
nature calculated somewhat to embarrass the young lady of fifteen 
anxious to explain their significance to her mother. Of course, 
there always remains to that precocious person the alternative of 
leaving her maternal parent at home and accepting the escort of 
her younger sisters. In this respect, however, The Fouwndling 
may claim merely to conform to the spirit of the times, which, 
like spirits of another kind, seems only to become more strongly 
flavoured with age. To the performance, as a whole, decided 
praise is due. Mr. Charles Groves’ humorous qualities are 
afforded excellent play in the part of Major Cotton; Mr. Sydney 
Brough acts with laudable discretion and admirable effect as 
Dick Pennell, the foundling ; Miss Emmeline Orford, as a music- 
hall artist, sings and dances in a way to bring down the house; 
while Mr. Huntley Wright, Miss Susie Vaughan and Miss Ellis 
Jeffreys bring unflagging energy to bear on their respective 
parts. 


THE CHINAMAN. 
A Farce in three acts by Jonn TrEsanak. Produced at the Trafalgar Theatre, September 13. 


Hon. Harry Regi- M. Henri Gratin .. Mr. Frank Wyatt. 
nald Hampton .. Mr. Joun TRESAHAR, Julia... -» Miss Cicety Ricnanrps. 


Percy Fenton.. .. Mr. T.G. WaRREN. Constance Fenton. Miss Roopa HaLKert. 


E an ~ & -- Miss Dexia CARLYLE. 
echmenn --» «- Mr, Granam WENTWORTH. Stella Van Beek- 


Cotton .. .. .. Miss Crara JEcks. mann .. .. .. Miss EpirH Kenwarp. 
The Chinaman belongs to the old order of farce. The plot is 
conventional and the humour of the boisterous type. Had the 
piece been produced twenty years ago, it might possibly have 
been accepted as a fairly good specimen of its not too ambitious 
class. But Mr. Pinero and other playwrights only less famous 
have, during the interval, taught us to look for something more 
than mere hurry and bustle in farce. Measured by their 
standard, The Chinaman is but a poor thing, and not even 
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entirely the author’s own. The leading idea deals with the 
escapades of a married man who, taking advantage of his wife’s 
absence, determines on a holiday trip to New York. There he 
becomes acquainted with, and makes a proposal to, a pretty 
circus girl, by whom he is followed to England. The remainder 
of the piece is chiefly devoted to the efforts made by this nine- 
teenth-century and exceedingly silly Lothario to conceal the 
truth from his suspecting spouse. As a means to this end, he 
assumes the garb and manner of the Celestial who gives the title 
to the farce. Nothing very novel or very original, it will be 
gathered, is there in all this. Yet, for those who only desire 
extravagant fun and preposterous situations, The Chinaman 
doubtless will have a certain attraction. It has at any rate the 
advantage of fair average playing. Mr.John Tresahar works with 
the best of wills as Hampton, and although his method lacks 
polish somewhat, it seldom fails in creating the desired effect. 
As his jealous wife, Miss Cicely Richards gave an excellent per- 
formance, forcible, well-sustained, and distinctly humorous. Mr. 
T. G. Warren made all that was possible out of the negative 
part of Percy Fenton, and Mr. Frank Wyatt furnished an 
amusing caricature of a love-sick Frenchman. In Mise Clara 
Jecks’s comical sketch of a precocious page-boy it would be 
difficult to indicate any point capable of improvement, while, as 
the circus-girl, Miss Edith Kenward made her mark in an 
eccentric dance. 


GRAF WALDEMAR. 


Schauspiel in 5 Acten _- Gustav Freitac. Produced at the Opéra Comique, September 15. 
Waldemar Graf Schen <e ee Casar Brcx. 


Hugo Graf Schenk rd Vetter) . Ss Pa a oe Heinricu Kamm. 
Rittmeister von Randor .. oe eo ee ae SiecrRiep PxHuviprt. 
Heinrich von Sorben.. ee ee ee oa ALBerT ScHMIDT, 
Fedor Ivanowitsch First Uaaschicin Po os ve Pet Max WEILENBECK. 
Smee heen Udaschki ee oo ee oe apaee ELSINGER. 

ler (Giirtner ee “ oa ee se = TLLIAM KaRFIOL. 
Gertrud (seine Tochter) ee ee ee ee os ELEONORE VON DRILLER. 
Hans (sein Pflegesohn).. .. oe ee ee ee ee ELty ARENDT. 
Gorden (Gtallmelstet}| des Graten Waldemar <<. 000 Warrzmt. 
Frau Box (seine Mutter) .. ee ee ee ee a Frau Dr. HEInoLD-THOMANN. 
Der Bezirksvorsteher ee oe oo oe ee ee Hans MvUtter, 
a a pe ee ee oe eo i em Moser. 

mmerfrau ee ee ee THE WALDEN. 

Gregor (Diener) } der Farstin Udaschikin oe Faitz WEILER. 


French plays we have lately hed ii in abundanes, while Signora 
Dusé by her marvellous art has succeeded in acclimatizing 
Italian drama among us ; but not for many years has the experi- 
ment of presenting a series of German pieces been tried in 
London. Easily to be accounted for is this by the fact that such 
an enterprise could scarcely hope to receive any great measure of 
support from the English public. There ought, nevertheless, to 
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be a sufficiently large contingent of playgoers, hailing from the 
Fatherland, to render such an undertaking independent of 
extraneous favour. To be frank, the appearance of the Opéra 
Comique on the first night was hardly calculated to bear out this 
theory. Possibly, however, the scanty attendance was attributable 
in some degree to the circumstance that the management had 
selected for the opening performance a somewhat old-fashioned 
and not too exhilarating drama. Graf Waldemar, by Gustav 
Freitag, historian, novelist, and playwright, dates from 
1848, and, although possessing real literary merit, bears distinct 
traces of its age. The plot is decidedly thin, and set forth at 
unnecessary length. It has, notwithstanding, its interesting 
side ; the gradual conversion of the cynical libertine, Graf 
Waldemar, into the ‘‘ devout lover” being very skilfully indicated. 
Although the company concerned in the representation of the 
piece is understood to be a provincial one, its general competency 
is not to be denied. In the part of the Count, Herr Casar Beck 
proved himself a most capable actor. He possesses a quiet dignity 
of manner and a polished style, which enabled him thoroughly 
to realise the character. Another excellent impersonation was 
that of the villainous Prince Udaschkin by Herr Max Weilenbeck, 
while the leading women were cleverly represented by Friulein 
Ele nore von Driller and Friiulein Milli Elsinger. 


TrErs. 


Lustspiel in 4 Acten von Faancis Staut. Produced 18ti September. 
Rebus (Bankier) a Ernst PETERSEN. 
Thekla (seine Frau) .. Je oe ee ee Frau Dr. HEINoLD-THOMANN, 
Alred (re Kinder)“. “ws “Hopwip Somvsanr, 
Ella (ihre Nichte) Tont Hoops. 
Baron Strauss.. oe ee ee ee ee ee ee Max WEILENBECK. 
Dr. Phil. Ernst Miiller * we ee oe _ oe Lupwie Ruste, 
a “e ee es ee ee = oe ay ee mae ARNDT. 
ar os ee a o oe ee E 8 . 
lemons Sl Et tl CE 
From the severity of Graf Waldemar to the liveliness of Tilli 
is a tolerably long, but highly acceptable, step. Herr Francis 
Stahl’s piece professes to be nothing more than a mirthful farce 
in which rollicking fun is aimed at rather than subtlety of motive. 
It fulfils its purpose admirably, however. The imbroglio is 
neatly conceived and ingeniously developed, while abundant 
opportunity is afforded the performers of proving their comic 
capabilities. This the company engaged at the Opéra Comique 


is quick to profit by. In point of fact, the performance, as a 
whole, deserves distinct praise. 
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IN THE PROVINCES. 

In The Manzman, produced for the first time on any stage at 
the Grand Theatre, Leeds, on August 22, Mr. Wilson Barrett 
hus made a marked success in the double capacity of adaptor and 
actor. One of the chief virtues of the new play is that it bears no 
traces of adaptation, as that process is generally understood. 
Ample justice has been done to Mr. Hall Caine’s book, but the 
play, as a human and pathetic drama, can well afford to stand 
alone. It will satisfy the readers of the powerful and picturesque 
novel, who will find one, at least, of Mr. Caine’s chief characters 
reproduced to the life. But those who are not acquainted with 
the story as told in the book will recognize in the play one of the 
best of modern dramas. The adaptation is not a mere patchwork 
of scenes culled from the book and strung carelessly together. 
The main idea of the story has, on the contrary, been put into 
a new and complete setting. So that the play, apart from its 
merits as an adaptation, pure and simple, stands its own ground. 
Technically considered, it has the inestimable advantage of 
improving as it progresses, its concluding acts being greatly in 
advance, in all respects, of its opening ones. Indeed, closely 
viewed, it is not until the third act that the real drama comes to 
light. This is one of the best points in the construction of the 
piece, for the strain upon the emotions in the latter part of the 
play is so pronounced that the earlier and comparatively lighter 
scenes, although they contain the dramatic foundation and are 
interesting in themselves, are well-conceived as contrasts to their 
successors. 

The first act is pretty and pastoral. The farm-yard and 
orchard of the Manx Fairy form a delightful and eminently suit- 
able background for the honest love of good-hearted Pete, for the 
growing passion of Philip, and for the smouldering fire of wild but 
womanly love in which Kate eventually finds herself engulfed. 
Nothing prettier in its way can be imagined than the scene at the 
window in which Pete takes leave of Kate before quitting the 
island in search of the fortune which is to make the girl his wife. 
Hopefulness running through sadness is the key-note of the scene. 
In the second act, it is shown that the tragedy of life for Kate, 
for Philip, and for Pete has begun. Pete’s return is imminent, 
and, confronted with the disaster which marriage to him would 
entail, Kate begs her lover to make her his wife ; but Philip, 
partly from cowardice, partly blinded by worldly ambition, refuses. 
Pete, in a whirlwind of joyousness, rushes in, and, feeling only 
the happiness of his return, does not see the drama which has 
been enacted during his absence. He takes Kate to his arms, 
and the curtain descends on the prospective marriage of this whole- 
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hearted honest fellow to the woman who has given herself to the 
man who had vowed to protect her. 

The story, thus skilfully laid, develops with the swiftness and 
certainty of fate in the remaining three acts. Kate is 
overwhelmed by Pete’s loving tenderness to her. Knowing her 
guilt, she shrinks under his caresses, his kind words torture her, 
his affection for her child, of which Philip is the father, maddens 
her; and her sufferings are not mitigated by the promotion to 
high honour of the conscience-stricken Philip. Unable to stand 
the strain longer, she leaves her husband to the loneliness of his 
heart and the companionship of the child which he thinks is his 
own. One of the strongest scenes in the play is that in which 
Kate returns, drawn to her child by the instinct of motherhood, 
and is forced to reveul the secret of its paternity to the deserted 
husband. One of the finest moments in the play is the ending 
of the fourth act, where Pete, robbed of wife and child, sits in 
the fading firelight, the sun of his life having set on his broken 
heart. It is a fine situation, admirably conceived and carried 
out. But Mr. Barrett’s triumph is in the conclusion of the piece. 
A comedy scene, which has been wisely shorn of its first-night 
boisterousness, precedes the entrance of Pete, who, after a rather 
severe argument, induces Caesar Cregeen to take his erring 
daughter back to the parental roof; and then retribution falls on 
Philip. Worn out with mental anxiety, his nerves shattered, 
oppressed by his awful secret, he takes an opportunity of con- 
fessing his guilt to Pete, who, horror-striken at this last blow, is 
on the point of killing his old friend. But his better nature 
comes to his rescue; and the play ends in more logical fashion 
than the book. Pete leaves his native land once more, but Kate 
and Philip separate. The woman goes away with her child, 
Philip goes his—alone. Thusends this story of love, and sin, 
and shame, and, so far as may be, atonement. 

The Manzxman is best described as a domestic drama, as 
distinguished from what is commonly called melodrama. That 
is to say, it is not a sensational play. It is essentially human. 
Its dominant note is pathos. Mr. Barrett, doubtless with a view 
to his own performance of Pete, has elaborated that character, 
but not, under the circumstances, at all unduly. Indeed, 
the more subtle character of Philip has been very fairly treated 
by the dramatist, especially in the last act, in which Mr. Barrett 
has given Philip a speech which strongly recalls the famous 
and oft-quoted ‘‘ dream-speech”’ from The Silver King. In re- 
gard to the interpretation of the drama, Pete is one of Mr. 
Barrett’s best impersonations. This Robsonian character is a new 
departure for the actor, and one that is bound to please his old 
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admirers and to win him many new ones. It is a combination of 
infinite gentleness, quiet humour, and great pathos. Mr. 
Barrett’s acting of the part is marked by simplicity of style and 
most sympathetic treatment. It is full of light and shade, and it 
is natural in the best sense of the word. Without weakening 
the character, he makes it pathetic in the extreme. The Kate is 
Miss Maud Jeffries, an actress of keen intelligence and re- 
markable refinement of manner. She is fully equal to the 
moments of intense passion called for by the part, while her 
delicacy and right feeling are the greatest possible help to the 
quieter scenes where reserve is demanded. Miss Jeffries under- 
stands the value of keeping within the picture ; she never over- 
steps the limits of good taste. 

Mr. Irvine’s provincial tour this year was begun at Bristol on 
the 17th of September with a representation of Becket. Every 
part of the house was crowded, and no greeting could have been 
warmer than that which he received. All the Bristol papers, as 
may be supposed, contained ample descriptions of the perform- 
ance. ‘‘ As far as is possible,” says the Western Daily Press, 
‘‘ Mr. Irving brings the Lyceum with him on his provincial tours. 
He brings, that is, the completeness and dignity with which it is 
the noble tradition of the Lyceum Theatre to illustrate great 
dramatic works. There can have been few in last night’s 
audience who have not had some opportunity of seeing the per- 
formance of plays at the Lyceum itself, and they cannot fail to 
have been struck by the care, intelligence, and success with 
which a Lyceum performance was last evening repeated. And 
it was evident, also, that the resemblance to the Lyceum extended 
to both sides of the curtain. It is the fortune, or rather the 
reward, of Mr. Irving to collect in the provinces as well as in 
London audiences who are not to be lightly attracted, and who 
are able to bring to the theatre a capacity of intellectual and, 
so to speak, serious enjoyment of finely produced works of 
dramatic art.’ Much has been said and written of the elevation 
of the drama, but the process itself is revealed in such perfor- 
mances as are associated with Mr. Irving’s theatre in London, 
and with his visits to other parts of the country. Mr. Irving 
has ever sought to realise that the works that he produces shall 
have such a setting as that of which an intelligent reader of the 
plays is dimly conscious. None of us can read a play of 
Shakspere or of any other great dramatist without being, half- 
insensibly, influenced by the surroundings, the atmosphere, so 
to speak, suggested by the text, the characters, the situations. 
And it has been one of the great triumphs of Mr. Irving’s career 
that when he has produced these plays he has made it possible 
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for us to feel a sense of completeness, and to realise that here, 
indeed, in all its magnificence and appropriateness, is the setting 
the play required. This is a matter of far more than mere 
spectacular splendour. For this might overwhelm even a good 
play, and Shakspere himself might be crowded off the stage by 
the scene painter and the stage carpenter. But the true art is 
that which can enable a performance to appeal by eye and ear 
alike to the instinctive demands of a sensitive taste, and it is 
this that makes a Lyceum representation remarkable. Becket 
is a work which appeals to every reader who is blessed with 
dramatic instinct, but it may be freely confessed that it is not 
until one has seen Becket played—and notably the part of Becket 
as it is played by Mr. Irving—that the full impressiveness of the 
drama is realised. Most unquestionably the impersonation adds 
to the laurels of the actor-manager of the Lyceum. It is, and 
always has been, the special gift of Mr. Irving that ke is able by 
what, for want of a better term, is called the magnetic quality to 
reveal the very spirit of the man he represents. It is not alone 
or even chiefly in speaking the text, but it is in his silences that. 
he can suggest the process of thought in the mind of his creation. 
His Becket is full of these inspirations. It is a performance 
marked by great dignity; ‘he nothing common did or mean,” 
and the worn and troubled prelate of the last act is still a noble 
figure.”” ‘As to Mr. Irving’s impersonation of Becket,” says the 
Bristol Mercury, ‘‘ we will be content with two remarks. In the 
first place, the public are now familiar with his rendering of the 
characters of three historical churchmen, Cardinal Wolsey, 
Cardinal Richelieu, and Thomas Becket, and our enjoyment of 
them is deepened by the remembrance of the distinct and indi- 
vidual portraiture which he gives of each of these famous men. 
In the second place, nothing is more difficult than to play a 
character which makes so complete and abrupt a transition as 
does Becket in the course of the action. We have already named 
the subtle touches by which the great actor indicates the ascetic 
possibilities in the nature of the worldly-minded Becket, and 
leads up to the exaltation of spirit with which he goes to his 
doom.” And the Bristol Times and Mirror says: ‘‘ As he 
originated it, the reading of the part is naturally his own creation. 
He has not been trammelled in any way by those who have pre- 
ceded him ; he was the first to show to a spell-bound London 
audience his conception of the hero of one of the most tragic 
incidents—one of the most ghastly murders—ever perpetrated in 
a cathedral dedicated to Almighty God. Throughout the piece 
he is distinctly original. His bravery, his independence, his almost. 
womanly tenderness, his fierce defence of the rights of his church, 
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his utter indifference to either popular applanse or disdain, are all 
portrayed so perfectly that they are almost too realistic in their 
intensity. There is not another man on the stage at the present 
time who could play the part as he plays it.” 

Amone the players on tour in September were Mr. George 
Alexander, Miss Kate Rorke, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. Hermann 
Vezin, Miss Olga Nethersol2, Mr. Toole, Mr. Wilson Barrett, 
Mr. F. R. Benson, Miss Isabel Bateman, Mr. Thomas Thorne, 
and Mr. George Grossmith. Mr. Tree met with a cordial 
reception in Manchester. The Guardian, speaking of his 
Stockmann, says that in one respect he played it with great 
daring. ‘The part has a ludicrous as well as a heroic side, and 
Mr. Tree did not shrink from giving full emphasis to every 
passage in which the dramatist had made it possible to laugh a 
little at momentary positions of his hero while sympathizing 
intensely with the character as a whole. For our part, we felt 
that the risk was worth running, and that it was a finer perform- 
ance to secure sympathy for a Stockmann who boldly makes 
himself ridiculous in the burgomaster’s hat at a crisis of the play, 
and who does not shirk faising a loud laugh at his own torn 
trousers, than to glide lightly over these risks and try to keep 
the sympathy of the audience always serious and on the stretch. 
The grotesqueness of Stockmann are like the curds in Don 
Quixote’s helmet. It needs the subtlest art to keep them from 
lowering the character to something less than heroic; but the 
actor’s achievement is twice as great if he ruus the risk frankly, 
as Cervantes did, and yet succeeds in keeping up our serious 
interest in the character; and this Mr. Tree fairly did.’ Mr. 
Alexander’s company, too, were markedly successful in all the 
places they visited. 


IN PARIS. 


Aut the theatres have been re-opening, or preparing to re-open, 
during the past month, and Paris will soon be once more in the 
full swing of the dramatic season. The principal events of 
interest to English people, and, indeed, to Parisians also—the 
principal events, then, of the month—have been the revival of 
Severo Torelli at the Comédie Francaise, the re-opening of the 
Renaissance Theatre by Madame Sarah Bernhardt with La 
Femme de Claude, and the production of La Marraine de Charley, 
a translation of Charley’s Aunt, at the Théatre Cluny. 

Severo Torelli, a tragedy, in five acts, by M. Francois Coppée, 
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was originally produced eleven years ago at the Odéon, with M. 
Albert Lambert, then a boy of eighteen, in the title-rdle. The 
story is rather gloomy, but intensely dramatic. The action 
passes at Pisa during the closing yeurs of the fifteenth century. 
Twenty years before it opens Barnabo Spinola, the governor of 
that city, has executed two Pisan patriots on the scaffold, and at 
the last moment pardoned a third, Gian Battista Torelli, whom 
he had condemned to suffer with the others. ‘I accept your 
pardon,” said the man whose life was spared to him, “and, in 
return, I will swear never to plot against your life again; but look 
to yourself if I ever have a son.” Before a year is out Torelli’s 
wife bears him a male child, and when the play begins this son— 
now a young man of nineteen—is engaged in a plot to carry out 
his father’s threat, and kill the governor. But his mother hears 
of it, and, in an agony of shame and fear, bids him know that he is 
about to slay his own father. For it was only through the sacrifice 
of her honour that Spinola spared her husband’s neck. At first, 
the young man’s resolution is shaken, and despair seizes upon 
him ; but he has sworn by the sacrament to carry out his purpose, 
and he determines to keep his oath. He surprises Spinola before 
the altar in his private chapel, and, after a long scene, is about to 
stab him. But at this moment the woman whom the governor 
betrayed so many years before rushes in, buries a dagger in his 
breast, and then, crying to her son that she has saved him from 
sacrilege and parricide, turns the same weapon against herself. 
The young Torelli is played as before by M. Lambert, who, as 
an actor of established reputation, repeats to the full at the 
Francais the success he had at the Odéon as the débutant of 
eleven years since. M. Paul Mounet was the Spinola, M. Silvain 
Torelli pere, and Mile. Lerou his wife. The revival was attended 
with complete success. , 

Madame Bernhardt acted wisely in choosing La Femme de 
Claude as the piece wherewith to make her reappearance at the 
Renaissance. It may be remembered that she acted the part ot 
Césarine for the first time in London last July. Although at 
Daly’s Theatre the piece was well received by audiences that’ 
were undoubtedly interested in it, and charmed by the playing 
of the great actress, yet it did not have the enthusiastic welcome 
which it met with at the hands of the Parisians. Every long- 
winded speech was listened to with the utmost attention, 
every point in the dialogue taken up and applauded to the echo, 
every development of the action (there are not many, it is true) 
watched with the keenest interest. .M. Guitry was an excellent 
though rather a sombre Claude. No more brilliant beginning 
for Madame Bernhardt’s season could have been desired. Yet 
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plans for the future are already well advanced, and when M. 
Dumas’ piece begins to flag, M. Sardou’s new play will be ready 
for production. It is to be called La Duchesse d’Athenes, and 
will show us the Greece of the Middle Ages. Madame Bernhardt 
will also produce during the winter the version of Mr. Pinero’s 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray that has been prepared for her, as well as 
Mr. Oscar Wilde’s one-act piece Salomé, of which the production 
in London was forbidden by the Licenser of Plays. 

“A story of childish simplicity,” M. Sarcey calls the plot of 
La Marraine de Charley, M. Ordonneau’s translation of Charley's 
Aunt, but he goes on to prophesy that, “‘ though it may not create 
in Paris such a furore as it has done in London and Berlin (where 
it has already reached its 500th representation) it will have a 
long and successful career” at the 'héitre Cluny, where it was 
produced last month. It was certainly very heartily received 
on the first night. Mr. Penley’s part is taken with great success 
by M. Pougaud, and he is capitally supported by a company who 
manage to get plenty of fun out of Mr. Brandon Thomas’s 
comically imagined situations. The piece has prompted M. Sarcey 
to make some reflections upon the nature of French farce that are 
decidedly interesting. Declaring that it does not contain a wordora 
situation that could bring a blush to the cheek of the most modest 
spectator, and contrasting this fact with the ways of French 
playwrights, who would seize the opportunity afforded by such a 
plot for introducing plenty of ‘‘ doubtful allusions, spicy witti- 
cisms and scabrous situations,” he thinks that perhaps this very 
element of innocence may go far to ensure its popularity, as he is 
convinced that the reaction in dramatic matters, long predicted 
by him, has at length set in. ‘‘ Our theatres,’ he says, “‘ have 
become so imbued with impropriety of all sorts that the public, 
disgusted with vitriol, will end by gladly accepting skimmed 
milk. My only fear is that the reaction may prove excessive, 
and that, after having had at the theatre what would make the 
most callous person colour, we may be treated to something too 
mild even for young ladies.” 

At the Palais-Royal there is a new farce of the old kind by M. 
Maurice Hennequin, called Les Joies du Foyer. It gives M. 
Saint-Germain a chance of showing his talent as a comic actor, 
and proves sufficiently amusing for Palais-Royal audiences. 

The controversy about audiences at dress rehearsals continued 
briskly for some time in the off-season. One of the most sensible 
proposals made was that of M. Bourgeat, who has been secretary 
both to the Ambigu and to the Odéon. He suggested that 
managers should admit on these occasions thirty or forty 
“genuine” critics, and allow them each to bring one friend, 
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(l’isolement, he thinks, rend triste); twenty of the author’s, and a 
dozen of the director’s friends, and not another person. He 
would especially exclude members of the families of the artists 
engaged, ‘‘ who are generally prepared to damn any scene in 
which their relatives do not take part.” As for M. Sarcey’s 
proposal to keep out the journalists, and not let them see the 
piece until it is regularly produced, he terms it ‘‘ sheer madness.” 
‘“‘ The true critic,” he declares, ‘‘ is both competent to judge and 
very honourable,” and managers will find it to their interest to 
give him the best opportunities they can of doing justice to the 
works they submit to criticism. 

MM. Silvain, Dupont-Vernon, de Féraudy and Leloir, all of 
the Maison de Moliére, have been recently elected Professors at 
the Conservatoire. 

M. Coquelin is to appear before long at the Gymnase. 


IN VIENNA. 


A praMaA from the pen of one of the most eminent French 
authors is to make its first appearance in Vienna. ‘I'he cause 
of this unusual occurrence of a writer famed in his own country 
handing over a new work for translation and production on a 
foreign stage is explained in the following brief statement of 
facts. M. Edmond de Goncourt, some time ago, conceived the 
idea of dramatising his romance of La Faustine, and succeeded 
in bringing the well-known story very effectively within the 
compass of scme twelve or fourteen scenes. On the completion 
of the dramatised version an unforeseen difficulty confronted M. 
de Goncourt, as no available actress was capable of portraying 
the peculiar temperament which he had given to his heroine. 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt might, of course, have been appealed 
to, but M. de Goncourt felt that his conception of the part was 
far from suitable to her, and would consequently receive in her 
hands too personal a stamp. Obeying, therefore, the dictates of 
necessity, the author reluctantly consigned the play to his desk to 
await a favourable turn of things. Early in the present year he 
received a visit from Dr. Rudolph Lothar, a young Viennese 
dramatist and author, and the conversation happened to touch 
upon La Faustine, and M. de Goncourt mentioned the difficulty 
which he had experienced in attempting to put the story on the 
stage. Dr. Lcthar at once offered to translate the work, and to 
find in Vienna an actress who, although by no means to be 
compared with Madame Bernhardt, appeared predestined to act 
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Faustine. M. de Goncourt gave his consent to Dr. Lothar’s 
proposal, and authorised him to produce the play at the 
Deutsches Volkstheater with Friulein Sandrock in the title part. 
The work, which is in five acts, will probably be seen im 
January or February. 

The chief theatres opened for the season on September. 1—the 
Burg Theater, with Calderon’s Judge of Zalamea; the Carl 
Theater, with short pieces by the Zarzuela troupe, of Milan ; and 
the Theater an der Wien with The Gipsy Baron. 


IN BERLIN. 
THE past month in Berlin has been fairly fruitful. At the Belle 
Alliance Theatre, Signora Francesca Prevosti began her short 
season with La Traviata. To say that her acting in the part of 
Violetta was quite as artistic as her singing is to bestow the 
highest praise. Later she appeared as Dinorah and Lucia, and 
as the latter made a deep impression. At the Opera House, 
The Niebelung Ring, Mignon, The Winter's Tale, Marie Stuart, 
and Der Bibliothekar have been drawing large audiences, the 
cast including Friulein Krainz, Friiulein Dietrich, Herr Krasa, 
Herr Philipp, and Herr Betz. The Friedrich-Wilhelm- 
Stadtisches Theatre reopened with Der Volks-siinger by Herr 
E. Dubreuil, with music by Herr Bernicat and Herr Messager. 
The piece was moderately well received, the acting and singing 
being far better than the libretto and music. To turn from opera 
to the new productions in. the drama, the first to claim notice is 
Heimkehr, a play in four acts, by Elspeth Meyer, at the New 
Theatre. The keynote of all criticisms upon this play is ‘“‘ weak.” 
Plot, dialogue, action, cast, staging, are all so described. Minna 
Von Barnhelm was chosen by the management of this theatre 
for performance upon the resumption of their Sunday matinées, 
and achieved a distinct success. Das Neue Gebot, by Ernst Von 
Wildenbruch, was also given here earlier in the month, and was 
similarly well received, a fine impersonation of the principal part, 
Wimar Knecht, by Dr. Max Pohl, contributing greatly to this result. 
O, diese Berliner, by Herr Julius Freund, was produced at the 
Central Theatre, and won golden opinious. A realistic horserace 
forms one of its many attractions. The music was of a very high 
order of merit, being composed by Kapellmeister Kinodshéfer. 
The Deutsches Theatre reopened with a piece which, thanks 
to Tom Taylor, is well-known on the English stage—Schiller’s 
fine play Kabale und Liebe, written up to date, and with a 
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prologue tacked on to the beginning. The audience very excusably 
showed signs of irritation at this wanton mauling of the work 
of one of their greatest dramatists. The piece was unequally cast, 
and very soon gave place to Ibsen’s Nora, the heroine being 
played, of course, by Frau Agnes Sorma—an attraction that was 
found to be quite sufficient to fill the house at every performance. 
Later, there was presented a double bill at this theatre— 
Grillparzer’s Esther and Moliére’s Tartuffe. In the former, 
Herr Kainz as the Persian King seemed out of his element, his 
delivery being awkward and his manner stagy. Of much higher 
merit was his performance of Tartuffe. Indeed it is in the iront 
rank of Herr Kainz’s many admirable impersonations. In each 
piece Frau Sorma played her part excellently well. At the 
Schiller Theatre, Die Riiuber, excellently staged and cast, 
deserved and obtained unqualified success. At the Residenz 
Theatre the Demi-Monde has been drawing large houses. The 
Baroness of Friiulein F. Wagen raises this young actress a dis- 
tinct step higher in her profession, while the Olivier and De 
Thonnerius of Herr Reusch and Herr Haak left nothing to be 
desired. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


THE Compagnia Caracciolo, who have beer giving a season of 
operetta at the Alfieri Theatre, Turin, were succeeded at the end 
of August by the Compagnia Ferravilla. Among the concluding 
performances of the Caracciolo company was Duchino, Lecocq’s 
graceful operetta, which they gave for the first time. The 
Ferravilla company opened with La Prima Scritura and I Duel- 
lant de Bagg, two new comedies. Offenbach’s old, but none the 
less favourite, Orfeo all’ inferno attracted large audiences to the 
Balbo Theatre at the end of August, and Signor Cappelli’s 
company met with a good reception. 

Maruzza, @ new opera in three acts, by Signor Pietro Floridia, 
achieved an unqualified success on its first appearance at the 
Malibran Theatre, Venice, and proved the author of Charlotte 
Clepier to be an accomplished composer. Giorgio, a wealthy 
young peasant, promises marriage to Maruzza, a poor orphan, 
but breaks his word at his mother's solicitation, and marries the 
beautiful and rich Teresa. His love for Maruzza, however, 
remains the same as ever, and he soon goes in search of her. 
Finding Maruzza in her place of retirement, whither she has 
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gone in the hope of forgetting her troubles, he confesses that he 
cannot live without her. Maruzza, resolved to be united with 
him in death, sets fire to the hut in which he has found her. In 
vain does he seek to escape; the distracted and determined girl 
clings to him with the strength of a madwoman, and the burning 
hut crashes in upon the lovers. Thanks to Signor Alessandro 
Pome, the rendering of the music was perfect. 

Signorina Carlotta Brianza, the dancer, who appeared at the 
Imperial Theatre at St. Petersburg for four consecutive years, 
has just been engaged for the Scala, Milan, on enviable terms. 
It is stated that Signor Sonzogno, the new manager, intends to 
revive the former brilliancy of the Scala ballets. 

Signor Luporini is to be heartily congratulated on the 
welcome accorded to Dispetti Amorosi, the new opera from his pen 
which was produced at Lucca on September 2 before a distin- 
guished assembly. Enthusiastic calls were repeatedly made for 
the composer and for Signor LIllica, the author of the libretto. 
The opera is marked by character and healthy sentiment, and 
contains many points of originality. } 

Signor Mascagni conducted in person a ‘performance of his 
Cavalleria Rusticana at the Politeama Theatre, Leghorn, on 
August 29. A torchlight festival was arranged in honour of the 
event, and over a thousana persons followed the composer’s 
carriage from the theatre, making continual demonstrations of 
the pride they take in the work of their fellow citizen. 


IN MADRID. 


THE frequent failure of the theatres in Madrid to open until 
long after the advertised time, and the late hour at which they 
close, have lately been the subject of much rigorous expostulation ; 
and at length the Civil Governor has been moved to exercise his 
authority in the matter. In recording the fact that on a recent 
occasion the Esclava did not conclude its performance until half- 
past one in the morning, and the Apolo until two, the Correo 
remarks that there is no other city in Europe where an audience 
must remain so long to see the end of the programme. The 
general rule, the Correo points out, is that theatres shall be 
closed by compulsion at midnight or half an hour later, while in 
some of the capitals compulsory closing is resorted to much 
earlier. Ifthe performance cannot be finished by half-past twelve, 
the management have the choice of abridging it or of beginning 
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at an hour more in keeping with the practice of other countries. 
It is useless to declare that the public can leave a theatre at any 
time they please. In the opinion of the Correo, the evils to 
society which arise from this irregularity are immense, because 
nearly everybody in Madrid is a theatre-goer. If theatres 
habitually continue their performances well into the early morn- 
ing, what, it asks, will be the inevitable effect on the punctuality 
of the studeut at his college, the clerk at his office, and all the 
other citizens of Madrid at their respective occupations ? ‘‘ Where 
youth and old age make their way home from the theatre at two 
o’clock in the morning, there can be neither order, nor love of 
work, nor regularity in the family life.’” A day or two after the 
appearance of these and similar comments, the Civil Governor of 
Madrid issued a notice to the proprietors of the various theatres 
cautioning them that they must in future begin the performance 
at the hour advertised. This measure does not go very far 
towards remedying the evil; but it certainly mitigates it to the 
extent of enabling Madrid theatre-goers to form some idea of the 
time at which they are likely to get back to their homes. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


HE revival in the theatrical world which we foretold last month came 
upon us rather suddenly, and so far shows no signs of declining. 
Most of the theatres are open, and most of them seem to be doing well. It 
is rather to the country cousin, however, than tothe true London playgoer 
that the entertainments of this season of the year are calculated to appeal. 
And yet, if the country cousins stayed at home, they would have set before 
them superior dramatic fare to any they can find during their stay in the 
metropolis. For are not all, or nearly all, the shining lights, who have their 
permanent homes in the Strand, the Haymarket, St. James’s, or wherever 
it may be, now illuminating with their radiance the cities of the provinces, 
and giving provincial audiences the opportunity of making acquaintance 
with the pieces that have been drawing “all London” during the season 
that is over? Not until November is well-advanced shall we be able to feel 
that the genuine winter season of plays and players has really begun, for 
not until then shall we have all the best theatres reopened, and all the 
bright, particular stars of the theatrical firmament once more in our 
midst. 

AT present Mr. Irving, Mr. George Alexander, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. 
Toole are all on tour, while Mr. Wyndham is only just back from his holi- 
day to begin rehearsals of Mr. Jones’s new play, oddly named Zhe Case of 
Rebellious Susan. 


Miss ELLEN Terry, finding it necessary to have further rest, has not 
joined the Lyceum Company at the outset of their provincial tour. Her 
place, as on a previous occasion, is taken by her sister, Miss Marion Terry. 

MaDAME PatTTT1 is to sing at the Nice Opéra next season. 

Mr. ALEXANDER is taking round Zhe Second Mrs. Tanqueray again as well 
as The Masqueraders. In the latter Miss Evelyn Millard now takes the 
part of Dulcie Larondie, originally played by Mrs. Patrick Campbell, and 
takes it with great success. In the cast of Mr. Pinero’s masterpiece there 
are several changes. Miss Granville repeats her impersonation of Paula, 
which gained such praise while she was still understudy to Mrs. Campbell. 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh takes Miss Maude Millett’s place, and succeeds in 
making Ellean seem more natural and less of a cold-blooded little prig 
than did her predecessor. Mr. Herbert Waring is the Captain Ardale, and 
there are several other new-comers as well. 


Mr. WILLARD’s tenancy of the Garrick Theatre is to end on October 26. 


Mr. BeerBoum TREF, relying mainly upon J/amlet, A Bunch of Violets, 
and An Enemy of the People, has been doing very good business. At 
Manchester he succeeded in beating his own record in the matter of 
audiences, and at Birmingham he gave eight performances in the one week 
of his stay, finishing up with a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain at. 
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Highbury. He will be back at the Haymarket for a month or two until he 
goes to Germany, to play there for a few weeks before his tour in the 
United States. 

Mr. Tooxz, of whom a portrait that was but fairly good could be recog- 
nized in Phil May’s sketch of the parade at Scarborough, published in the 
Pall Mall Budget a few weeks ago, is doing well with Zhe Best Man and 
various stock pieces of his repertory, and will not be back in King William 
Street until Christmas. 


Miss NETHERSOLE is to make a long tour in the United States during the 
winter under the direction of Mr. Augustin Daly. She sailed last week, 
taking with her no fewer than ten plays. She will appear in New York 
and the principal cities of America in Romeo and Juliet, in a new version 
of the Dame aux Camélias, in an adaptation of Carmen, and in The 
Transgressor. Mr. Frank Worthing goes with her as her chief supporter. 
Next April or May she will be back in London for a short season at omy 
Theatre, before starting on a long provincial tour. 


Mr. anpD Mrs. KENDAL left London early in September for their fifth 
American tour, their company preceding them at the end of August. 
They were to begin at Chicago on September 17th with the Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray. During the tour, which is to last about six months, they will 
produce a new play, 7’he Political Woman. 


M. Sarpov’s plays are almost as popular and as widely-known in 
England as in his own country. At present three of his pieces are being 
prepared for presentation in London—Madame Sans-Géne for Mr. Irving ; 
Patrie by Mr. Louis N. Parker for Mr. Lewis Waller, who, when Mr, 
Beerbohm Tree goes to America after Christmas, will probably have a 
short season at the Haymarket, to be followed by a tour in the provinces ; 
and Belle-Maman by Mr. F. C. Burnand, who has almost got over his bad 
attack of influenza, for the Court Theatre. Of Patrie we have already 
had more than one version, while another is said to have been ordered by 
Sir Augustus Harris, whose way is to look into the future as far as the 
managerial eye can see, and to make arrangements for triumphs to come 
even while he is in the full tide of present success. 


In his Portrait Intimes, M. Adolphe Brisson, the Paris journalist, gives 
an account of « A Supper at Mr. Irving’s.” At the table were several 
interesting people, including M. Jules Claretie, M. Francisque Sarcey, M. 
Coquelin the younger, Mr. Bancroft, and Signor Boito. Here is M. Brisson’s 
impression of the great English actor. “On seeing Irving enter, smiling, 
yet grave, and wearing that expression of somewhat reserved dignity 
which never deserts him, I recognized in this artist the legitimate heir of 
Kean and Garrick, and knew that I saw before me a worthy representative 
of the race of actor princes.” This is what the French critic has to say 
about Mr. Irving’s Becket : “His countenance is marked by rare delicacy 
and nobility. It assumes every expression, interprets every shade of 
emotion through which the hero passes—sorrow, faith, anger, resignation. 
1 do not understand the dialogue very clearly, but I can guess its import, 
so eloquent is the artist’s play of feature. His eye, especially, is marv ellous 
—at once sacerdotal and royal, severe and tender, despotic and caressing, 
full of lightnings and of benedictions, the eye of a Pope or an Emperor, 
the eye of one born to influence his fellow-men. Add to this an incom- 
parable nobility of attitude and gesture, and you will have some idea of 
this dramatic genius, of whom no French actor is quite equivalent. Irving 
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is Mounet-Sully with less splendour and plastic beauty, but with something 
more profound, more deeply thought out. I know of nothing that could 
surpass the effect of the last picture in Becket, when the Archbishop, ready 
to fall by the daggers of his murderers, forgives the crime they are about 
to commit, and raises to heaven his eyes full of hope and agony. How it 
thrilled the theatre !” 


Mr. PINERO, as will be seen from the graceful little poem we print in 
another page, has been holiday-making in the Engadine, where he has 
made substantial progress with his new play. Among other visitors to 
the same place this summer have been Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft. 


THE “Deutschen Theatre in London” issues rather a curious prospectus 
giving the names of the artists engaged to play at the Opera Comique 
Theatre, with the parts they will severally undertake. For instance: 
Georgine Vande ( Heldin und Liebhaberin ), Anna Hocke (naive Liebhaberin ), 
Anna Eberts (jugendliche Liebhaberin), Frau Heinold-Thomann ( Komische 
Alte), Herr Ernst Petersen (Character-Komiker).” Heldin und Liebhaberin 
(literally heroine and lover) corresponds, of course, to our “leading lady.” 
A naive Liebhaberin is presumably an ingénue, but why should one young 
lady be specially set down as a “youthful lover?” Perhaps this is how 
the Germans would describe the kind of part in which Miss Rose Norreys 
used to excel. 

Miss ELLIs JEFFREYS, one of the most graceful actresses on the English 
stage, has become the wife of Earl Howe’s second son. She is a daughter 
of the late Captain Dodsworth Jeffreys, and granddaughter of the late 
Chambre Corcar, of Cor Castle, Innishannon, County Cork. 

Tue English stage has suffered an appreciable loss by the death of Mr. 
George Barrett, which occurred at the end of August, in the forty-sixth 
year of his age. His losses in America appear to have preyed upon his 
mind until they aggravated an incurable malady. He went on the stage 
in his boyhood, and soon became known as a low comedian of irresistible 
humour. His best parts were those which he played at the Princess’s 
during the tenancy of that theatre by his brother, Mr. Wilson Barrett. 
His performance of the first gravedigger in Hamlet could hardly have 
been surpassed. 


Lonpon managers think nothing nowadays of taking a company down 
to Brighton for an afternoon performance and returning to play in town 
again in the evening. One or two have even found time to get to Bir- 
mingham and back during the day. But unless railway companies gave 
them every facility for making the journeys with the utmost speed they 
could not possibly undertake them. If the experience which the Comedy 
Theatre New Woman company had the other day were to become a com- 
mon one, the afternoon performances of London sucesses at Brighton would 
be at an end. The company in question reached their destination safely, 
played to a “ record” audience, then started on their way back. Until they 
got to Battersea Park all went well, but there news came of an engine off 
the line at Victoria, and the train was brought to a standstill. For a time 
they waited patiently, but “delays have dangerous ends,” especially when 
they happen to be delays of this kind, causing as it were a breach of faith 
with the public, so at 7.55—twenty minutes before the time fixed for 
The New Woman to begin in Panton Street actors and actresses left their 
saloon and, seizing upon all the vehicles that could be found—cabs, tram- 
cars, covered vans—made their way as quickly as possible westwards. 
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The foremost of them arrived at the theatre at 8.20, and in less than a 
quarter of an hour the curtain had gone up and the play was proceeding. 
But the company would not care to have such‘an experience every night. 


No less than 26,000 of the books of photographs that were given away on 
the first night of the Gaiety Girl's appearance at Daly's Theatre were 
ordered from a well-known photographer. The work was done exceedingly 
well. Certainly such a souvenir had never been prepared and presented 
before. The piec> is going as well as ever, the changes in the cast having 
had no effect upon its popularity. The heartiness with which the gallery 
and pit joined in the chorus of “Tommy Atkins” on the occasion just 
mentioned was something to be remembered—not altogether with pleasure. 


Dr. Epwarp Hanstick, the Vienna musical critic, has printed in the 
Deutsche Rundschau the last instalment of his autobiography. “As a 
critic,” he says, “I have always followed the principle of addressing only 
the public, never the artists. A critic who fancies that he can exercise an 
educating influence on an artist gives himself up to a pleasing illusion. 
Generally a singer or virtuoso acknowledges the correctness of praise, 
but never that of censure. In my long experience as a critic, I remember 
extremely few cases in which a censure expressed by me, or a suggestion 
offered, has been heeded. The few exceptions relate to cases where I 
expressed my doubts orally—at a rehearsal, for instance. Printed 
criticisms even these artists were less inclined to notice. The bitterest 
ingredient in a critic’s life comes from the displeasure of artists who have 
been eulogized, which sometimes grows into hatred and enmity between 
whole families. For even if the man criticised secretly acknowledges the 
justice of the censure, and gradually forgets, his wife never forgives.” 


Miss SaRAH THORNE’s annual benefit is quite an event of the season at 
Margate, and, justly so, for if any one deserves a benefit, surely it is the 
woman who has done so much to train up many of the younger generation 
of our actors and actresses in the way they should go. This year the 
“ resistanze-piece ” of the benefit programme was London Assurance, with 
Miss Thorne as Lady Gay, and admirably she played it. Then Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier and Miss Violet Vanbrugh, both old pupils of the bénéficiare, 
amused the audience with szxres and Sevens, a little piece that has been 
very popular in London during the past season. After that Mr. Bourchier 
recited an address to Miss Thorne, which, it was whispered, had been 
written for the occasion by Miss Vanbrugh. And not at all badly written 
either. The evening’s bill also included a graceful dance by Miss Angela 
Vanbrugh, who has already gained laurels as a violinist, and who showed 
that, if she had not chosen to gain a name in the musical profession, she 
could have become famous as a rival of Miss Letty Lind and Miss Sylvia 
Grey. Indeed, she once had an offer from the Gaiety, but preferred the 
concert platform to the stage. 


“ Way,” an eminent dramatic critic asks us, with reference to the present 
discussion on first night criticism, “should the Press be officially 
recognized by the theatres at all? Personally I am inclined to think, 
with M- Sarcey, that the Press should be ignored by the managers, and 
should pay for its seat if it wants one. It would soon cease to want one 
at inferior theatres for trashy pieces ; the newspapers would soon get into. 
the way of selecting for notice only such plays as are worth noticing, and 
everything would be for the best in the best jof all possible worlds. But, 
of course, this happy state of things is past praying for.” 





